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INTRODUCTION. 



The crifiis through which the United States is pass- 
ing, little understood by many, will leave its impress 
on the history of the world. That there is a great 
principle underlying the present contest, and that 
that principle is — ^that God hath made of one blood 
aU nations, and not given to one the right to enslave 
another, will, I believe, become more and more evi- 
deat Putting aside all questions of the maimer in 
which the war is or ought to be conducted, I would 
commend to the English public the following pages, 
as illustrative of the truth of the above statement. 
They are from the pen of an eye-witness well quali- 
fied to bear testimony to what he saw and heard 
durmg a residence of nine months in America. 
And in further confirmation of the opinion I have 

giveh above, let me note a few facts to which history 

» 

will bear witness as characteristic of the policy of 
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the Eepublican party on the question of slavery 
during their present tenure of office, which claim for 
them the sympathies of mankind :— 

1. The forming of a treaty with Great Britain giv- 
ing the mutual right of search. 

2. The abolition of slavery in the district of Col- 
umbia. 

3. The stopping of the African slave-trade. 

4 The prohibition of slavery in the Territories. 

5. The recognition of Hayti and Liberia. 

6. The sanctioning of National aid to State eman- 
cipation. 

I sincerely trust that peace may be restored on 
the basis of liberty for aU, and that, when the pas- 
sions excited by war shall have subsided, credit mil 
be given to the sincerity of those who have laboured 
to stay the plague which threatened to involve and 
desolate the whole Union. 

A. KINNAIRD. 



PEEFACE. 



Pastor Fisch does not need either introduction or 
recommendation to the religious public of England. 
His labours and his spirit are well known ; but, as I 
have been requested to prepare a preface to the Eng- 
lish version of his work on America, I accept the 
honour of associating my name with his. 

The work is written with the Christian design of 
lessening one of the worst evils of our nature — ^what 
may be called " Ethnophobia,'' or international ani- 
mosity. On the one hand, we can never put faith 
in the philanthropy of men who have no patriotism; 
for he who is ever ready to take sides against his 
own country, when he appears to contend for the 
general interests of humanity, probably does so 
rather from love of opposition than from large- 
heartedness. On the other hand, real patriotism 
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tends not to bad, but to good neighbourhood among 
nations as domestic affection among families. A per- 
version of the latter leads to encroachments and 
broils; but the stronger is one's love of his own 
kindred, if Christian principle rule his heaxt, the 
more will he desire to see other families happy. 

He is not the better Frenchman who loves France 
and hates England ; but he who loves France best, 
and Engiand also. He is not the better American 
who loves America and detests Europe, but he who 
loves both, each in due degree. The man who hates 
other countries is a danger to his own, for he makes 
it enemies. Why should Americans hate English- 
men, and Englishmen Americans? If they who 
write on purpose to excite ill wiU between two pri- 
vate families are culpable, they who do it to excite 
animosity between two nations have tenfold gmlt — 
tiie former promote a scandal, the latter provoke a 
war. 

Speaking of the state of information in Europe as 
to America, M. Fisch makes the natural remark — 
''The tissue of myths which might be called the 
legends of the United States, is a curious subject of 
observation.'' And with equal truth may the remark 
be made in Amerijca of Eiigland. By the zealous 
labours of daily writers the two nations are carica- 
tured before one another, till, if half of what is 



believed were true, the two l»»ttches i^ m^ >4^Q- 
Saxon family would be ooiiwawjnities wo^tjiy of the 
detestation of aU other races. 

It is foy good men in America to oppose the to- 
flammatoiy tendency of their own press-rrour duty 
lies at home. 

The effort which has be^ miade, with steady zeal 
and much literaiy ability, to engage our sympathies 
on behalf of the revolted slayeholders, and to irritate 
our animosity against their country, has been marked 
by singular hardihood of assertion. We have been 
actually told that the cause of their secession was not 
slavery. M. lisch saw and heard of no other cause. 
I witnessed on the spot some preparatory stages of 
the struggle, and though few then anticipated the 
terrible turn the conflict was to take, none named 
any other cause of antagonism between North and 
South. And to do the slaveowners justice, their own 
speeches and documents are perfectly frank. The 
only crime they lay at the door of their country is, 
that it had come under the influence of a majority 
resolved on putting a check, and finally an end, to 
slavery. 

It is true that when, avowedly to preserve and ex- 
tend it, and for no other cause, they took up arms 
against their nation to blast and rend it, the nation, 
in defending its own integrity, did declare a war 
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against slavery. The govenunent and the people 
were opposed to the idea of terminating that system 
by arms, except the small and revolutionaiy section 
called technically "Abolitionists." The great body 
of the anti-slavery people desired a gradual legisla- 
tive preparation for its ultimate extinction, not aboli- 
tion by a covp cPetat, much less by the sword. 

Sudden emancipation without compensation was 
contrary to Mr Lincoln's desires. He would have 
preferred a gradual operation of legislative remedies, 
and clung to the hope of such a process as long as he 
could. But Americans need not wonder that only 
those Englishmen who knew more than the surface of 
the anti-slaveiy struggle could discern his consistent 
desire to promote freedom, in all his protests against 
instantaneous^ and uncompensated emancipation.* 

Before the slaveholders rose against their nation 
they were not considered to have claims upon our 
preference. It was they who made the flag of 
America a cover for every slave ship and a standing 
defiance of English humanity; who sent out the 
filibustering expeditions to Central America and 
Cuba; who forced the Mexican war on the remon- 
strating Free North ; who denounced us as a nation 
of hypocrites that, imder cover of philanthropy, eman- 
cipated not our own slaves, but those of our colonists, 

* This was written before the appearance of Mr Lincoln's mes- 
sage, which confirms the view here taken. 
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as a plot against America to break up the Union, by 
stimulating the "fanaticism" of the North;* who 
disfigured the statute-book of their States with such 
laws as do not stand in those of any Mohammedan 
couBt,y,-laws which forbid a father to free his own 
child if the mother be a slave, or even to teach it to 
read. 

Dr Eussell relates how a slave in New Orleans, 
speaking of the whites of that city, said to him, 
" There are few of them who do not deserve to be 
hanged for their treatment of us." Here allowance 
must be made for exaggeration. There were excep- 
tions, and many ; but as a class it cannot be doubted 
that a larger per-centage of them had committed ac- 
tions for which an English jury would send men to 
the Scaffold or the hulks than of any other class in 
Christendom — ^not outlawed. What claim did these 
men acquire to the sympathy of religious men in 
England by taking arms against their peaceable na- 
tion ? To me it seems that the only difference be- 
tween their position before and after that act was, 
that, in addition to aU their former crimes, they were 
no longer " guiltless of their country's blood." 

Sympathy with an oppressed claas rising for its own 

* This queer notion seems now to have been adopted by some of 
the extreme anti-slayeiy men from their old enemies, and they 
who formerly preached np our example now bitterly inveigh against 
our insincerity. 



liberation is right; but if so, what is sympathy with 
a governing class, using the powers of government to 
undo the State, and rising against the people, franMy 
and by loud avowal, for no right but tibe one of 
domineering for ever over slaves? The moral hor- 
rors of American slavery are little known by the 
educated classes of this country,* as is also the semi- 
savage character of the whites in the Slave States. 
Did the papers they read not ke^ back statements 
of things done since the war commenced, made, not 
by anonymous newspaper writers, but by known men, 
who make themselves responsible for their facts, they 
would have lights which would alter the views of 

many. 

In his view of political institutions, M. Fisch ap- 
pears to admire those of Americct and their influence 
more than I could do : and he does not mark in his 
national traits that political corruption for which 
Washington was infamous, and other greater cities 
notorious in their degree, so strongly as I miust have 
done. How far this evil was the result of the 
ascendancy of the slaveowners, how far of (demo- 
cracy, I am not competent to judge. 

» " The Cause and Probable Result of the Civil War in America," 
by the Ber. William Taylor, (Simpkin & Marshall,) in a small 
space, gives a clear and authentic view of facts^ irith true Christian 
feeling. 
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I sincerely hope that M. Ksch's object in having 
his work published in English, — ^that of promoting 
goodwill between two great Protestant nations, cap- 
able of desolating the world if at enmity, and of 
blessing it if united in good works, — ^may be fully 
attained. 

WILLIAM ABTHTJB. 



London, Dece/m^er 6, 1862. 
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NINE MONTHS IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE CRISIS. 



CHAPTER I. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 



It is at tliis moment the dearly-purchased privilege 
of America to concentrate upon herself the attention 
of the whole civilised worid. Independently of ques- 
tions connected with European policy, the highest 
interests of morality and religion are involved in this 
great struggle in which America is engaged. It may 
for a moment be imagined by some, viewing at a dis- 
tance, that it is in a dispute about tariffs, or a quarrel 
about supremacy, that the Americans are sacrificing 
their wealth, and are prepared to sacrifice their lives. 
Not so ; for when we examine closely, and see with 
our own eyes these populations moved, as they are, 
to the very depths, we cannot fail at once to perceive 
that the point at issue involves the most precious 
treasures of humanity. It is the clashing of two 
civilisations and of two religions ! Having had the 

f A 
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good fortune lately to pass nine months in the United 
States, I shall endeavour here to reproduce my im- 
pressions of this countiy, where everything is ori- 
^al. I bring nothing but the observations of an 
eye-witness recently returned from the scene of this 
great struggle. 

Never were a people judged more superficially, 
more hastily, and often more unjustly, than this 
young society that grows and spreads at a prodigious 
rate on the other side of the Atlantic. But I have 
no difficulty in explaining these unfavourable appre- 
ciations. This nation, that is less than a century old, 
has defects patent to every eye ; defects which espe- 
cially strike the French traveller. France, after being 
broken in by the Eoman empire, received more fully 
than any other nation the polish of modem civilisa- 
tion. America, on the other hand, is almost at its 
starting-point, upon a virgin soil, in the midst of a 
puissant nature which she is labouring to conquer. 
It has all the petulance of youth and simplicity of in- 
experience. Everything in America bears the stamp 
of incompleteness, of the unfinished. This was my 
impression as we dropped anchor alongside one of 
those floating quays that jut out along the port of 
New York. We landed under the vast roof of a cus- 
tom-house that suggested to our minds thoughts of the 
Cherokees and the Iroquois. Here we were detained 
several hours, which we passed in endeavours to keep 
clear of the horses that walk round the room working 
a very ingenious machine, by which the luggage is 
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lifted up out of the hold. It seemed a strange mix- 
ture of savageness and civilisation. After a salutary, 
but formidable trial of patience, we set out to cross the 
city. Our carriage was stopped by the mud at each 
step while passing through magnificent streets that 
appeared a sort of fairy vision. Palaces, six or seven 
stories high, with monumental-looking facades, bear- 
ing not escutcheons, but the sign-boards of ware- 
houses ; and in going up Broadway, a street five 
miles long, one is stunned by the thousand omni- 
buses which at certain hours run in files, four a- 
breast, and which are compelled to wend their way 
at a walking pace. On the footpath you may see 
displayed the same elegance as at Paris; and are 
struck by the fine delicate features and free elastic 
bearing of the women, and the look of animation that 
pervades the whole population. We arrive at last at 
the house of our host, and are there greeted with such 
open-hearted cordiality that it is impossible not to 
feel delighted to be away from every vestige of con- 
ventional politeness. 

Weeks and months I have passed in America en- 
deavouring to explain to myseK my own impressions. 
I was unable to do so for this reason : The United 
States are not a nation, but a world. The elements 
that constitute our old Europe there cross in all di- 
rections, and are producing new combinations. The 
fusion of races, which, at the fall of the Eoman empire 
was effected with violence, is going on in the New 
World regularly and persistently. The Anglo-Saxon 
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type, under its twofold form, predominates ; the 
North, descendants of the Puritans ; and the South, 
of the rabe of the monarchical and feudal cavaliers. 
The French eleinent contributed its quota through 
the Huguenot refugees. One million of Irish, who 
continue to adhere to the Catholic religion, and three 
millions of their descendants who have become Pro- 
testants, represent the Celtic race. The Swedes and 
Norwegians have settled in considerable numbers in 
the North- West. The Germans people a portion of 
Pennsylvania, and their language is, in some dis- 
tricts, that of the church, the school^ and the tribunal. 
They also, in the proportion of one-half, with the in- 
habitants of New England, have created the great 
West. Finally, in Louisiana, Florida, California, and 
New Mexico, the Spanish type is visible. Not only 
the different peoples of Europe, but aU the races of 
the universe, would seem to have been invited by 
Providence to this vast continent. The Indian of the 
forest is there, too, exercising a sort of fascination 
by his proud aspect, his melancholy look, and his 
poetic associations. California is invaded by the 
Chinese. And sooner or later the South must resign 
itself to live side by side with the descendants <rf 
Ham. It has already heeh. affected by their influence, 
that, fatal under the slave system, would become 
beneficent were education to develop this affection- 
ate and devoted race. To this amalgamation, pro- 
duced by the influence of blood, may be added the 
variety of religious forms. What diversity of all 
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kinds, and, consequently, what exuberance ! When 
this infant people will have reached their maturity, 
it will be the sum, I was about to say the flower, of 
all the others. At present, imderlying a common 
civilisation, there is still a confused medley of ideas, 
manners, and national idiosyncrasies. The growth 
of the United States has been so rapid that it has 
always been necessary to run a-head. We may 
take the city of Chicago as a specimen of the whole ; 
this town was founded twenty-five years ago, and 
already numbers 130,000 souls. It covers an im- 
mense area, and includes, side by side with splendid 
edifices, here a marsh, there a quagmire, styled a 
street, which in reality is nothing more than the 
spongy soil of the primitive prairie, into which the 
horses sink to their knees. It is clear that there 
must be some hesitation in judging such a people ; 
we are witnesses of a giant's childhood, and cannot 
speculate on his maturity. 



CHAPTEE 11. 

POLITICAL LIFE IN THE NORTHERN STATES — 
THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

At the moment I arrived in the United States this 
society, composed of those heterogeneous elements, 
was a prey to the periodical agitation consequent on 
the presidential struggle. The North, for the first 
time confident of victory, and satisfied that this was 
to become an era of incomparable glory and happi- 
ness, was at a loss to find superlatives strong enough 
to express the future that opened to its view. To 
this may be added the excesses in public and private 
life occasioned by an extraordinary influx of pros- 
perity. The disasters that followed the financial 
crisis of 1857 had been repaired with amazing ra- 
pidity. The year 1860, unfavourable to the South- 
em States, had been a year of exceptional abun- 
dance in the North. The thousand vessels that 
traversed the great lakes of the interior were insuffi- 
cient for the transport of the immense cargoes of 
grain that crowded the markets of the great West. 
Commerce and speculation were busy preparing for 
fabulous operations. The language of the Northern- 
ers betrayed the exultation and joy caused by the 
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spectacle of such gigantic resources and progress. 
" Is it not admirable ? is it not marvellous ?" con- 
cluded all observations on the subject. The North 
was far from foreboding the tremendous catastrophe 
that was destined to follow the great struggle. No- 
thing could disturb the joy inspired by the certainty 
of triumph. Sinister rumours reached it from the 
South, like the distant roar of thunder, but the North 
only smiled. " Our constitution," it said, " has re- 
sisted severer ordeals. Who would think of break- 
ing up this Union, which is the most admirable work 
ever conceived by the Creator for the happiness of 
humanity ?" As the North had always been defeated 
in the preceding elections, but had, in its love for 
legality, still submitted with good grace, so it was 
thought that the proud lords of the South would 
swallow in sUence their first electoral defeat. Thus 
it turns out, that the security of the Free States will 
prove to have served the cause of civilisation ; for 
had it been foreseen that Mr Lincoln's triumph was 
to plunge America into the horrors of civil war, it is 
most probable they would have shrunk from it with 
dismay. 

In Europe we can form no idea of what a presi- 
dential campaign is. Every four years this nation, 
at once so energetic and so enthusiastic, is called 
upon to choose for itself a sovereign, who shall be 
invested with power more extensive than any con- 
stitutional king. For the ministers chosen by the 
President are not responsible, nor does the existence 
of his cabinet depend on a vote of Congress. He is 
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absolute master of the forces of sea and land, of the 
customs, posts, and of the immense army of function- 
aries that are scattered over the vast surface of the 
American Union. We can imagine the interests and 
passions stirred up by this election amongst this 
excitable population, freed from all fetters, and 
amongst whom the spirit of enterprise has invaded 
all spheres. During three or four months private 
affairs are allowed to lie in the shade, and the man is 
lost in the citizen. Women and children vie in poli- 
tical ardour with the five million voters who decide 
the fate of the nation. In 1860 the number of 
candidates gave a still stranger aspect to this event 
by the variety of opinions that prevailed in the 
bosom of families ; even the little girls of the primary 
schools wore medallions round their necks with the 
photograph likeness of their favourite candidate. It 
was felt that in this supreme struggle all the forces 
of the nation were at stake, accordingly parties made 
the most extraordinary sacrifices to insure success. 

American political parties are amongst the most 
curious creations of the Transatlantic world, where 
everything is novel. In Europe, parties are naturally 
formed by traditions, or by system or circumstances. 
They have an existence of their own, and though 
there may be a coalition for the purpose of gaining 
a parliamentary victory, they fall back within their 
own lines as soon as the necessities of the battle 
permit. In America, on the contrary, parties are 
invented in much the same way as the ingenious 
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mechanics of Massachusettg combine the springs and 
* wheels of a new steam-engine. There are statesmen 
whose sole occupation is to cultivate this branch of 
business. Nothing could be more curious in this line 
than the " Know-nothing" party, which represented 
exclusive Americanism, — the expulsion of foreigners, 
and absolute neutrality in reference to the slave 
question, which they resolved to ignore. They ap- 
peared suddenly like a meteor, overthrew everything 
along their passage, seized the presidential chair, and 
vanished at the end of four years. 

American parties are frequently formed on the 
principle of an enterprise promising laige returns, a 
speculation upon a grand scale. It is a question of 
eflFecting a general swoop, and making a partition of 
the spoils beforehand. Since the time of General 
Jackson it has been the fatal practice to make an 
entire change in the personnel of the functionaries 
each time that a new party gets possession of the 
reins. It is not only the ministers, ambassadors, 
heads of offices that the victorious party dismisses, 
but there is not a postman in the remotest village of 
the West, not an humble subordinate in the minis- 
terial offices of Washington, that is not threatened 
with dismissal. This absurd practice is eminently 
prejudicial to the good administration of affairs, which 
literally fall into a state of chaos at each new elec- 
toral victory. Woe to the European who is looking 
out for letters from home at the jnoment when aU the 
post-offices are banded over to the tender mercies of 
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new-comers, who have no other qualification than that 
of having given their vote in the right direction. I 
know people who have been left without a single 
letter for two months during this period of postal 
confusion. And yet this is not the worst feature of 
this practice, which only dates back thirty years, and 
which is one of the most fatal legacies left by the 
Democratic party to the nation. It falsifies the play 
of the American institutions, and is both foreign to 
the letter of the constitution and contrary to its 
spirit ; effectually the party seizing power find in this 
practice an immense but factitious force that may 
enable them to keep possession. At each presidential 
campaign the administration has over its adversaries 
all the advantages that may be derived from an army 
of functionaries, who fight its battle with all the fury 
of despair. For many amongst them to be vanquished 
is another word for starvation. 

Each newly-formed party begins by choosing its 
flag. They elaborate " a platform," that is to say, a 
programme, with the utmost care, which they then 
endeavour to sum up into a watchword of sufficient 
pungency to make a strong impression on the masses. 
It frequently happens with these political inventions 
as with those improved methods by which holders of 
patents are deprived of their advantages by means of 
a slight modification given to their idea. One party 
differs by so subtle a shade from another party which 
it is striving to overthrow, that it is impossible for a 
stranger to distinguish the difference. The four 
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candidates in 1860 differed from each other only in 
the position they took with reference to the question of 
slavery in the newly-acqnired Territories. The insigni- 
ficance of this dispute irritated the ultra-abolitionists. 
« It is not a question of Territories," said they. "Their 
latitude or clhnate renders slavery there onerous, as, 
for example, New Mexico, where, notwithstanding ap- 
parent advantages of the soil, the lords of the lash (so 
they call the planters) have only succeeded in getting 
twenty-four slaves in twelve years." The liberal opi- 
nion of Europe was itself amazed at the modest pro- 
positions to which the anti-slavery men reduced their 
programme, for it could form to itself no idea of the 
obstacles to be surmounted, and imagined it was pos- 
sible with a stroke of the pen to emancipate the 
negroes in the way France did in 1848. America, on 
the contrary, guided by that political tact which it 
owes to its institutions, understood that this question, 
insignificant in appearance, involved the whole future 
of the New World. In fact, the 'Territories are the 
germs of the States. They are minors placed xmder the 
guardianship of the nation, and the question to be 
decided was, were they to be brought up for slavery or 
liberty. The nation had therefore to choose which of 
the two flags was to be their banner. Two parties only 
took a decided stand upon the point at issue. The 
Eepublicans, with Mr Lincoln, declared that " Slavery 
must be excluded from all the Territories." The 
Secessionists, with Mr Breckinridge, replied, " They 
must aU be subject to it." It was understood that 
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once they were constituted States they were at liberty 
to give themselves whatever organisation best suited 
them ; but people knew well that the habits contracted 
during the period of their education would powerfully 
influence their future decision. The other pro-slavery 
candidates took a middle course. " Let us leave the 
question to be settled by the Territories themselves," 
said Mr Douglas. And Mr BeU, a planter of Ten- 
nessee, the last comer, cried out, " Let us leave these 
inopportune discussions; name me — I am a slave- 
holder, and I '11 take care to save the Union." 

Each of these parties was organised in the same 
powerful way that everything is in America. They 
had their place of assembly, their section, their jour- 
nal in almost every parish of the Union. Each State 
had its convention, formed by the delegates from all 
the assemblies of the country ; these thirty-three con- 
ventions deputed members who formed the national 
convention. This latter named the men whom they 
desired to place at the head of the Eepublic. To one 
was promised the post of minister, to another an em- 
bassy ; they prepared the programme, and adminis- 
tered the budget, which amounted to several millions 
of dollars. The innumerable speeches pronoimced 
in these different assemblies were published in the 
papers, and commented on by the nation. Across 
the streets of the towns, villages, and even of the 
smallest hamlets, immense flags, fifteen or twenty 
feet square, were himg, bearing the names of the 
pandidates for the Presidency, their qualifications, 
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their unparalleled virtues ; and ornamented with in- 
genious emblems, intended to recommend them to the 
public. Mr Lincoln was styled " Honest old Abe," 
although he is only fifty-two. Mr Douglas, whose 
small stature contrasted with Mr Lincoln's six-feet- 
two-inches, was dubbed '* The Little Giant." 

The country was traversed from. one end to the 
other by parties of canvassers. This is the term the 
Americans apply to those immense journeys under- 
taken to popularise the principles of the various 
parties, and to promise in the name of each all the 
wonders of the golden age, provided the magic wand 
of power be confided to them. This irksome task, 
under which Mr Douglas sunk, is usually intrusted 
to statesmen, for whom the post of Prime Minister 
is reserved, and who are held to be too indispensable 
to be made Presidents. In fine, for the last forty 
years, men of the first order have preferred occupy- 
ing the second place, which allows them to direct 
everything without being themselves held respon- 
sible. These future ministers are accompanied by a 
numerous body-guard of political orators. Splendid 
banquets are oflFered them. They come like princes, 
surrounded by a brilliant cortege, and are received 
with a salute of a hundred-and-one guns. Crowds 
come from fifty or sixty miles round to heap them. 
There is nothing but processions, illuminations, 
and public rejoicing. " Barbecues," that is to say, 
immense popular feasts are frequently added, at 
which roast oxen are served up entire. This is a 
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spectacle that the Anglo-Saxon delights in. The 
crowds assembled are harangued by the best orators 
of the party. We happened to be in the northern part 
of New York State at the moment when Mr Douglas, 
who was canvassing on his own account, and Mr 
Seward, who was canvassing for Mr Lincoln, followed 
each other within two days in the same localities. 
Mr Douglas arrived first, and we supposed that he 
was the elect of the people ; but the following day, 
a crowd still more numerous and more enthusiastic 
received his adversary with acclamations. 

At the last election they did not confine them- 
selves to these methods of rousing up political excite- 
ment; Mr Seward, who is incontestably the ablest 
statesman America possesses, foresaw the conse- 
quences of the triumph of the EepubUcan party. 
He organised a powerful militia, called the Wide- 
awakes. This body was composed of the elite of 
the youth of the North, regimented under a strong 
military hierarchy, and formed an army of three 
hundred thousand men. They wore a handsome uni- 
form. For the moment, their duties were confined to 
marches by torch-light. This long line of fire pro- 
duced the most fantastic eflfect. To these were joined 
large boats, magnificently lit up, drawn by horses, 
and carrying rail-splitters — ^that is to say, workmen 
who split wood for fences, as had been Mr Lin- 
coln's occupation in his youth. The moment the 
country was in danger, the Wide-awakes, nurtured in 
the abhorrence of slavery, exchanged the lamp-sur- 
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mounted poles, with which they had been armed, in 
their nocturnal processions, for the rifle. This ex- 
plains how it was, that on the first appeal from the 
President, three hundred thousand volunteers hast- 
ened in a few days to range themselves under his 
flag. The other parties endeavoured to imitate the 
example of the Eepublicans. They formed companies 
caUed " The Little Giants," or " The Everett Guards;" 
but they could only recruit from amongst the Irish 
labourers, . and their disorderly processions made a 
miserable figure compared with the elegant and 
highly-disciplined body of the Wide-awakes, It was 
evident that the forces of the Slave party in the North 
could only be formed of European workmen, who 
were complete strangers to the political life of the 
nation. 

One may conceive the impression produced upon 
an inhabitant of the Old World on finding himself 
suddenly in the midst of these gigantic struggles. 
He expects each instant to see the* over-strained 
chord give way, the springs burst, and the whole 
American constitution break to pieces. It is some- 
thing singularly novel this impetuous life of a great 
nation ; these deep, rapid currents that cross and 
eddy in all directions ; these tempests that open up 
the depths of society, and which calm down as if by 
enchantment the day after the election. If they did 
not do so on the last occasion, it is that the moment 
had been chosen beforehand for the explosion of a 
long-deliberated plot. 
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The Secessionists, represented by Mr Breckinridge, 
wished the election of the rail-splitter of the Illinois, 
and laboured for it with all their might by breaking 
up into fractions the great Democratic organisation, 
which had hitherto been the impregnable bulwark of 
the Southern planters. They came to the election 
but for form's sake, and determined to take advant- 
age of this propitious moment to found a new empire, 
consecrated to the propagation of slavery. Before 
1860, every 6th of November had been followed by 
pi;ofound tranquillity. The question may be asked, 
if it is wise to agitate this great people at intervals 
so near; but the result has hitherto proved that these 
agitations have been productive of vitality, rather 
than of weakness. A violent exertion that might be 
ruinous to a weak man, fortifies a robust man. The 
activity of the Northern States, their cohesion, their 
patriotism, their progress in all directions, are suffi- 
cient guarantee of the salutary impulse given by these 
shocks, which no European people could resist. Most 
assuredly it is not the liberty of injuring each other 
that is wanting in America. They are perfectly free 
to say anything, write anything, dare anything. It 
was with a shudder I visited the curious factories of 
Massachusetts, where at the same time gold chains, 
revolvers, chased silver, and rifled cannon were fabri- 
cated for the public. The manufacture of arms is 
chiefly a private industry, and any wealthy private 
individual was free to indulge himseK in the luxury 
of possessing a park of artillery. Add to this, that in 
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all those stormy political meetings, where so many- 
thousand men are in presence, public force is absent ; 
for the Government is bound to remain a stranger to 
these debates. Notwithstanding aU this, the four 
great parties of the North did not once step beyond 
the bounds of legality. During these three months 
of electoral agitation, not a single riot Was reported ; 
and nearly four millions of electors met in the Free 
States in perfect harmony on the morning of the day 
that was to decide the fate of the United States. I 
was at New York at the time. This great city, which 
is habitually in a state of feverish agitation, was per- 
fectly composed. The solemn calm that pervaded it 
did the heart good to witness. It was impossible not 
to lift our eyes towards that omnipotent WiU that 
holds all people in His hand. There were a hundred 
and twenty polling-booths opened, and in the adja- 
cent streets stood two long files of voters, waiting 
with true Anglo-Saxon perseverance for the moment 
whea they could at last reach the electoral urn. At 
this supreme moment all animosity had disappeared, 
and it was with a cordial shake of the hands, and 
harmless jokes, that each man went on his way to 
perform what the American holds to be his most 
glorious duty, and his most precious privilege. 

I had frequently heard in Europe of the terrible 
despot called mob-law, which is held to be definitively 
the real sovereign of the United States. During the 
nine months I passed in America, at the outset of a 

civil war, I never heard but of two or three illegal 

B 
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gatherings in the NortL The first was at Boston. A 
crowd, composed of Irishmen, broke into a room where 
the celebrated Abolitionist, Wendell Phillips, was de- 
veloping the theory he has since abandoned, that it was 
better to get rid of the constitution, since it connived 
at slavery, and promote separation from the South. No 
other violence was used than that of compelling him 
to silence, and this act was severely denounced by 
public opinion. The second instance occurred at 
New York and Philadelphia, during those days of 
popular emotion that followed the capture of Fort 
Sumter. An attempt was made to force the opposi- 
tion papers (" the traitors") to declare in favour of 
the Union, or to suspend their publications. Five 
thousand excited, irritated men assembled before the 
doors of the ofl&ces, not one of whom, however, at- 
tempted to force an entrance, and when the editors 
hoisted the flag bearing the stars and stripes, the act 
was followed by thunders of applause. When the 
despotism of the mob in the United States is talked 
of, the North is confounded with the South. In the 
Slave States the oligarchy of the great proprietors 
has long been accustomed to place itself above the 
law. Its slightest wishea are catried into execution 
by a bafie, ignorant, and fanatic mob, ever ready 
with pitch and tar, — ^lash or rope. This operation 
goes under the name of Lynch law. Although the 
Union has long been governed by this aristocracy, 
and it has done its utmost to introduce these brutal 
practices into the North, it has never succeeded. 
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Since the wax mob riots have more than ever disap- 
peared from the Free States; for they recognise in 
them one of the principal weapons of an abhorred 
system. 

We must admit that these Americans of the North 
are a singular people. Their institutions were framed 
for emancipated colonists, numbering three millions 
of inhabitants. How is it they do not give way 
imder the enormous weight they have now to carry ? 
Everything seems calculated to stimulate their cen- 
trifugal force. The prodigious expansion of ardent 
wills, emancipated from all check or guidance, must, 
one would imagine, soon end in anarchy. Where, 
then, shall we look for the counterpoise ? An expla- 
nation has been attempted that has the great merit 
of explaining nothing. It is said that America is a 
new soil. Well, but this only enhances the difl&culty. 
They are Europeans, and not always of the best 
quality, who, shaking off the yoke of our laws, spread 
themselves over this immense country, carrying 
thither our passions, our oppositions, and our con- 
trasts, intensified by over-excited hopes or extravagant 
ambition. The younger the society is which they find 
there, the less power has it to exercise upon them a 
predominating authority. It appears to them but as 
a vast experiment, which has not yet yielded its 
solution. What most strikes the new-comer in the 
usages of this new people is the faculty of doing 
whatever pleases them. Thus the explanation pro- 
posed only renders the problem more difficult. 
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But a ray of light breaks upon the traveller, who 
is a studejit of America as soon as he takes note of 
the rank religion occupies in the country. There is 
not the smallest village that does not cut the horizon 
with several belfries. And these churches, exceeding 
in number forty thousand, have aU been built and 
are maintained by private individuals. There must 
be extraordinary vitality in the religious feeling of a 
country where religion has conquered for itself the 
first place, in spite of the many causes that tend to 
weaken it, and where the State systematically ab- 
stains from rendering it any assistance. Beflection 
induces us also to seek in the religious sentiment the 
explanation of the prodigious vigour of this people. 
Societies, consecrated by ages, have traditions, asso- 
ciations, customs, transmitted from generation to 
generation, to guide them; but masses of men, at- 
tracted by material interests to a new hemisphere, 
could not long go on without strong convicticms 
which oppose duty to passion, and the calm perspec- 
tive of eternal blessings to the fierce pursuit of ihe 
thiQgs of this world. In Europe itself, worn out and 
sceptic as it is, do we not each day feel more and 
more the capital influence of religious questicms, 
which constantly tend to* dominate all situations ? 
What, then, must it be in a countiy where religion 
is more free, more active, and more influential than 
it has ever been in any part of the ^be ? It is 
religion, then, that has given birth to this nation, 
whose ancestors, in contradistinction to the emigrants 
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of our day, sacrificed the world for God, by exchang- 
ing the ties of country for a wilderness where they 
might obey the dictates of their taitL 

It is upon this religions ground that all the in- 
terests of American civilisation are being debated. 
The errors and weaknesses of this people, in whose 
moral history the shadows are as deep as the light is 
brilliant, serve best to illustrate their national needs. 
We become lost in a labyrinth when we try to judge 
the United States from any other point of view. Let 
us endeavour to do better. The best way of studying 
the topography of London or Paris is to view them 
fipom St Paul's or the Pantheon. Let us, in our turn, 
climb heights sufl&ciently elevated to aUow our eye to 
embrace the complex and often singular ensemble that 
America presents. 



CHAPTEE III. 

RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The first subject that ofifers itself to our observation 
is the Church, that i^ to say, the form that the reli- 
gious life of America has taken. For in America, 
where the Church is maintained by the free efforts of 
individuals, it continues to be the faithful expression 
of the inner life, whatever be the share allowed to 
the influence of tradition or habit. 

"We may say, in every sense, that America is truly 
the New World. The European is keenly alive to 
this fact when he plants his foot for the first time 
on another hemisphere. He feels, after passing so 
many days in crossing the ocean, that this new civil- 
isation, separated by so formidable a barrier, can 
make but little accoimt of our ideas, habits, or pre- 
judices. He soon finds that he was not mistaken. 
In Australia it is nature that is the reverse of ours. 
What exists in the antipodes as regards the creations 
of God, exists in America with regard to the creations 
of man ; but it is pre-eminently in the domain of the 
Church that this opposition is complete ; for its con- 
stitution in America differs from that of Europe, not 
only in forms and details, but in fundamental prin- 
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ciples. It has succeeded without any difl&culty in 
realising that ideal towards which our Europe is ad- 
vancing, but which it will only reach after serious 
resistance, and at a distance more or less remote. 

It has been said we must not exaggerate the honour 
due to America for having anticipated us so far upon 
the ecclesiastical question. It broke the ties that 
bound it to Europe, and therefore preferred adopting 
institutions the reverse of those it had overthrown. 
After the War of Independence, America found itself 
in presence of four or five different Churches nearly 
equal in importance and number. Each was in a 
minority ; it was therefore impossible to adopt one to 
the exclusion of the others, and the idea of paying 
equally all the different forms of worship would have 
been looked on as a solemn profession of indifferent- 
ism. Hence it was that circumstances, rather than 
principles, led the United States to the entire separa- 
tion of Church and State. But it was not sufficient 
to proclaim this separation; it was necessary to 
realise it in ideas, in habits, in life. This is what 
America has done for eighty years, and experience 
proves that her solution of the religious question is as 
beneficent in its results as it is simple and logical. 

Extraordinary ideas are entertained of the religious 
state of America. It is not a Church that you find, 
it is said, but innumerable sects, like the varying 
forms and colours of a kaleidoscope. Now this is a 
serious mistake. You never hear of sects in the 
United States ; rather this word is reserved for a few 
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small communities forming a very insignificant mino- 
rity. The evangelical Church, on the contrary, is 
composed of communicants of four or five denomina- 
tions, amongst whom the doctrine and practice of the 
gospel is preserved pure, notwithstanding some very 
secondary external differences. We shall endeavour 
to pass them rapidly in review. 

The oldest of these denominations is the Congrega- 
tionalists. It was the national Church of New Eng- 
land — that is to say, of the six States of the North- 
East. According as the Pilgrims, driven away by 
Anglican-Episcopal persecution, disembarked upon 
the soil of the Indians, they adopted an ecclesiastical 
form the most opposite to that by which they had been 
oppressed. Each church governed itself, and named 
its own pastor and deacons, without conferring on 
them any moral authority, for the congregation alone 
decided everything. The churches were independent 
of each other. This organisation has been preserved 
by the majority of the population of New England. 
In Connecticut, and some other States, the Congrega- 
tional churches are held together by a very loose tie, 
called consociation, but which suffices to preserve 
them from the invasion of Unitarianism. In Massa- 
chusetts, on the contrary, where this bond does not 
exist, Unitarianism and Universalism have succeeded 
in establishing themselves, owing to the isolation of 
the flocks. It is among the Congregationalists of New 
England we find the Puritan spirit with all its primi- 
tive physiognomy. The great Christian festivals of 
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Easter, Pentecost, and Christmas, are not celebrated 
amongst them, by virtue of the rule that interdicts in 
matters of worship aU that the Scriptures do not 
positively order. But in place of these a Day of 
Thanksgiving is celebrated, which originated in New 
England, and from thence spread over the whole of 
the States. There is something touching in the origin 
of this thanksgiving. The first Pilgrims suJBfering from 
a fearful famine, had appointed a day of fast in order 
to turn away, the wrath of Heaven ; but sqarcely was 
the day fixed for the fast when they saw a vessel laden 
with provisions approach. Immediately the day of 
fast was changed into a Day of Thanksgiving. The 
feast of thanksgiving is observed after the fashion of 
the Jews under Nehemiah, by making collections for 
the poor, and "sending presents to those who have not 
wherewithal to eat." Families who are scattered 
abroad see their different members travel over a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred miles in order to celebrate 
this great day roimd the family fireside. The pastors 
take advantage of the occasion to make excursions 
into the domain of politics, which they dare not 
attempt on the Sabbath-day, and these speeches, pub- 
lished the day after in all the papers, allow the opin- 
ion of the .Church to be understood on all matters 
interesting to the nation. 

There is something dry in the forms of the Congre- 
gationalists. Logic predominates, and emotion is too 
rare. These descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers are 
men of fine instruction, and of strictly religious habits. 



1 
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Manners amongst them still retains some of its ancient 
rigidity, and luxniy dare not shew its head. Economy 
and labour reign with order and sobriety. The recip- 
rocal inter-dependence of those churches maintains 
complete imity amongst them. They form one body, 
for the reason that they have but one mind. We 
might suppose them to be moulded upon each other, 
although they never deliberate in common. Every- 
thing amongst them is spontaneous-nothing official. 
In the case of a consecration or of the installation of 

• 

a pastor, a coimcil, composed of delegates from the 
neighbouring churches, is appointed. This body, which 
only possesses a moral authority, examines the candi- 
date, decides his admission, imposes hands, or presents 
him to his new church. Their decisions are seldom 
contested, for these councils are composed of the most 
enlightened and conscientious men; and in this sys- 
tem of perfect equality there can be no revolt against 
the only possible superiority — that of learning and 
piety. 

After Congregationalism comes Presbyterianism, 
which is closely akin to it. By tacit arrangement, it 
happens that when aCongregationalist of New England 
establishes himself in any of the other States, he joins 
the Presbyterian church, and vice versa, any Presbyte- 
rian inhabiting any of the six Puritan States becomes 
Congregationalist. This custom, however praiseworthy 
in intention, was hardly natural. - The Congregation- 
alists are deviating from it more and more, and are 
forming numerous churches in the State of New York 
and in the great West. Presbyterianism is nothing 
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more than the primitive organisation of the Eeformed 
churches of France, with their consistories, their pro- 
Yincial synods, and general synod. This form comr 
mends itself by the happy combination of liberty 
and order which the representative system offers, 
but its weak side is its tendency to break up into 
fractions. From this the Eeformed of France were 
preserved by persecution. The Presbyterians of 
America, on the contrary, scattered over an immense 
surface, bend under the weight of an excessively 
complicated mechanism. Large minorities, defeated 
in deliberative assemblies, easily yield to the tempta- 
tion of constituting themselves as a separate body. 
American Presbyterianism is now divided into six 
fractions, many of which have nothing to distinguish 
them from the rest. The question of origin prevents 
the Dutch and German Eeformers from joining the 
American Presbyterians, and attachment to an old 
version of the Psalms keeps together, as it were, k 
separate communion,^ the Eeformed Presbyterian 
Church. 

Presbyterianism styles itself "the back-bone" of 
the United States. This pretension, though not an 
humble one, is weU-founded. When we add the 
Congregationalists, which are evidently of the same 
family, we arrive at a total of eight thousand churches, 
and of nine hundred and fifty communicants, who con- 
tinue faithful to their strong Puritan traditions. What- 
ever be the judgment we pronounce upon Calvinism, 
we cannot but perceive that it resembles one of those 
currents of water that possesses peculiar qualities for 
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the tempering of steeL By placing man in presence 
of the immutable decrees of God, an inflexible firm- 
ness, an unflinching perseverance is communicated 
to his mind. Accordingly Presbyterianism is the re- 
ligious form preferred by the industrial and commer- 
cial classes, by men of enterprise and initiative. 
There is a decided tendency amongst the various 
fractions of Presbyterianism to reunite. The great 
schism of 1837, which split the Presbyterian Church 
proper into two parts, the Old and the New School, will 
soon cease to have a reason or motive for continu- 
ing the separation. The slave question was the source 
of the difference; but as the two schools are in their 
turn divided between the churches oif the North and 
South, the two halves of the Northern States are 
about reuniting, and the other Presbyterian churches 
are preparing to foUow their example. 

The Episcopalian is the fashionable Church of 
America. If Presbyterianism possesses most attrac- 
tion for men of action, the Episcopal form is most to 
the taste of men of leisure. Before the Eevolution, 
the Episcopalian Church was the privileged Church, 
the Church of the State ; and, whether owing to its 
antecedents, or its more ceremonial form of worship, 
it stm exercises a certain prestige. The worshipping 
element fills a larger place in it, and the fine Anglicap. 
Liturgy is not without influence upon the feeling of 
piety. If in this Church the great majority of the 
fashionable world have taken refuge, in its ranks also 
we find the most eminent spirituality. The notion of 
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authority, which is weak in* America, stiU survives 
amongst the Episcopalians, the pastor being invested, 
in the eyes of his flock, with something of the sacer- 
dotal character. It is one of those deviations that 
serves to keep others in check, there being certain 
denominations amongst whom the idea of authority 
has completely disappeared. 

Methodism and Baptism have long been the reli- 
gious forms most in favour amongst artisans, as well 
as amongst the negroes. These two denominations 
share between them the task of evangelising the slave 
population, and most admirably have they succeeded. 
Those who speak of the blacks of the South as hordes 
of savages or herds of wild beasts, ever ready to spread 
devastation and death, know weU. how unfounded is 
this assertion, for frequently these same blacks are 
depicted as angels when the object is to shew how 
happy they are with their lot, and as model Christians, 
when the object is to prove that slavery is the best of 
, missionary societies. A very large proportion of these 
unfortunate sons of Ham are men of great piety. This 
is the explanation of the admirable attitude they have 
maintained during a conflict from which they antici- 
pate their emancipation. What particularly attracts 
them in the Baptist form of religion is the ceremony 
of immersion, which attests to them, under a sensible 
form, the remission of their sins and the renewing of 
their hearts. As a general rule, it is the most intel- 
ligent of the negroes that embrace the Baptist form. 
I was surprised at LouisvUle, in Kentucky, to find 
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the slaves divided into two coteries — ^the aristocracy, 
who were Baptists, and the common people, who were 
Methodists. The former had a free negro preaxjher, 
whose sermons, in perfectly academic style, were ex- 
cellent in substance as well as in form. The toilets 
of the negro ladies far surpassed those of their mis- 
tresses. American Methodism is also in favour 
amongst the negroes, because of its somewhat vehe- 
ment form of worship, which at times is accompanied 
by absolute thimders of hallelujdhs. I was imable to 
be present at any of the camp-meetiugs, which I am 
told are amongst the most singular spectacles in 
America ; but I was present in Cincinnati at a love 
feast, where extreme religious fervour prevailed. Solid 
nerves are, however, needed to stand these excitmg 
scenes. Methodism is received with enthusiasm by 
the negroes, who bring to bear upon it their excit- 
able nature. Baptists and Methodists are the two 
most numerous denominations in the United States. 
The Methodists have 16,000 churches, administered 
by 12,200 pastors, and 2,000,000 Communicants; 
One fraction, the Methodist-Episcopal Church of the 
Northern States, built in 1860, 450 churches and 134 
parsonages. A year ago, it possessed 9,754 places of 
worship, 103 seminaries, with 600 professors and 
25,000 pupils. We can excuse the noisiness of a 
Church that possesses such a power of expansion. 
The Baptists are less numerous. StiU they possess 
about 11,000 churches, 10,600 pastors, and 1,214,000 
communicants. These two great denominations, which 
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formerly only addressed themselves to the lower 
classes of society, have now attained a far higher 
leveL They bestow great pains on the prepai^ation of 
competent pastors, and they number amongst them 
some preachers of the first order. To these five funda- 
mental denominations we must add Lutheranism, 
which counts no less than 1600 churches, which im- 
press with strong evangelical convictions multitudes 
of poor German emigrants, who bring with them that 
materialism which is so prevalent amongst that class 
of their countrymen. 

CathoHcism itseK has benefited in America by 
living its own life. True, in this land of liberty, 
penetrated in all directions by an intense Protestant 
feeling, it has not spread, even though European 
emigration yearly lands on the soil hundreds of thou- 
sands of the Irish race. Had it spread in the same 
proportion as the Protestant churches, it would now 
number from seven to eight millions of adherents, 
whilst the actual number does not exceed a million 
and a half. In 1850 it possessed 1,112 churches, 
capable of receiving 620,000 persons. It must now 
have 1,500, which is a small item in a total of 48,000. 
Still it presents a strong force of cohesion and resist- 
fince. Except in Louisiana, Maryland, New York, 
and St Louis, American Catholicism is confined to 
the servant and working classes, but these, admirably 
disciplined by their priests, bring with them every 
Sunday the first of their savings, and these millions 
of weekly pence suffice to construct in all directions 
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really magnificent clmrches. Passing events are re- 
acting in an unfavourable manner upon Catholicism. 
Disposing of hundreds of thousands of electors, who 
all voted Uke one man, Catholicism has hitherto 
been, in the North, the stanch support of the slave 
party; but now that the Abolitionists are gaining 
groimd in the North, this old alliance, is turning 
against it. There is only one way by which it can 
remedy this disadvantage ; that is, to imitate the ex- 
ample of the editor of the Catholic Review of New 
York, Mr Browson, who has gone over with arms 
and baggage to the camp of the Emancipationists. 

But is this enumeration complete ? Are there not 
many strange, absurd sects in the United States? 
There are; but they are difficult to discover, from 
the smallness of their numbers, besides having no 
other importance than that we ascribe to the parapet 
that guards a precipice. Most of these sects are un- 
consolidated, and are formed by virtue of that force 
of expansion which every idea, good or bad, possesses 
in the United States. When they represent no idea 
having its root in human nature, then they die out. 
The Quakers, this sect so admirable even in its eccen- 
tricities, appear in America but as a shadow about to 
melt away. They formed the beautiful city of Phila- 
delphia, which now counts nearly 700,000 souls. 
They have stamped upon this city the seal of peace, 
sobriety, and simplicity, which distinguishes it, but 
they are themselves beiag rapidly fused into the 
other denominations. Philadelphia numbers four 
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hundred churches, while there are only four Quaker 
meeting-houses, and Spiritism is in fuU discomfiture. 
Mormonism, that sprung up in America, can only- 
recruit itself from Europe. There are some villages 
of Shakers, but these are isolated colonies, that we 
must go to search out amongst the forests, much in 
the same way that we should seek the vestiges of 
some Indian tribes. 

There are, however, two sects, founded upon nega- 
tive ideas, which have both spread and lasted. The 
first is Unitarianism, or, in other words, Deism. This 
sect owes its origin to the strict union that subsisted 
between the Church and State amongst the Puritans 
of New England. No one was recognised as a citizen 
amongst them but those who were communicants, 
and to be a communicant it was necessary to have 
been regenerated. This was a positive strait-waist- 
coat, and multitudes were compelled to submit to it, 
while protesting against it. There was but one 
means pf escaping from this insupportable restraiut. 
This was by lowering the level of the great doctrines 
in the name of which the constraiat was imposed. 
For a long time Christian convictions held out, but 
they at last gave way in several churches. While in 
Europe EationaUsm triumphed from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, it was not till about the year 
1810 that it dared to raise its head in America. 
Nor has it ever got beyond New England. It there 
stealthily introduced itself, by insinuating itself into 

the University of Cambridge, which the early Pil-^ 
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grims had founded twenty years after their landing, 
and which they had largely endowed. Unitarianism 
found its way into parishes supported by rich foun- 
dations. From this moment it was able to take a 
stand ; for, imless supported by the State, EationaUsm 
has never been able to maintain itself, except when 
it gets coiomand of funds that replace the spontaneous 
efforts of the faithful. At New Hampshire I stopped 
at the house of one of the most distinguished Uni- 
tarian pastors, who had just passed over to the ortho- 
dox Church. It was the complete sterility of the 
Church in which he was bom that had opened his 
eyes. According to the too-often-forgotten rule, that 
the tree is known by its fruits, he compared the fruit- 
ful activity of the various evangelical denominations 
with the impotency of Deism. In fact, the Uni- 
tarian Church, which includes the largest fortunes in 
Massachusetts, possesses no religious foundation, no 
biblical society, no mission. It could not hold its 
ground a day if it did not dispose of the rich dona- 
tions bequeathed by orthodoxy, and which are now 
employed to combat it. 

The second of these negative sects is Universalism, 
and neither has it got much beyond the limits of 
Massachusetts. Universalism was originally recruited 
from amongst men who believed in the gospel, but 
who were repelled by the rigid dogmatism of the Old 
School of orthodo;xy. It was a reaction agaiast that 
exaggerated Calvinism which joined to the doctrines 
of eternal punishment that of a redemption limited 
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to the elect. But as orthodox theology became more 
enlightened and more liberal, Universalism glided 
down the inclined plane, by detaching itself from the 
great doctrines of Christianity. Its moral level is so 
lowered that it no longer exercises any influence. It 
enrols in its ranks men who are strangers to all real 
religious wants, but who desire to attach themselves 
to some form of worship while living as free and easy 
a life as is possible. 

Nevertheless, Unitarianism and Universalism have 
played their part in the religious development of the 
United States. The first Abolitionists were Uni- 
tarians; and this is to be explained. Philosophic 
Deism, nil as a religious force, may still deduce from 
Christianity philanthropic and social consequences 
which believers have failed to perceive. There is a 
timid faith which is instinctively conservative. Ame- 
rican orthodoxy had fallen into a dogmatic literalism 
which prevented its rising from the letter to the 
spirit of the Scriptures. Unitarians, on the contrary, 
did for slavery what the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century did for torture, or other social iniquities 
which the Middle Ages had believed in, and which 
the Eeformation itself had accepted. But as the 
evangelical churches of America became enlighten- 
ed upon this vital question, Unitarianism lost its 
single advantage. There was a time when the whole 
town of Boston, the Athens of the New World, gloried 
in its Unitarianism. One church alone resisted the 
torrent. In 1812 a second orthodox church was 
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built. This act of audacity was hailed with a storm 
of indignation. The disgraced city revenged itself by 
baptizing the new temple by the name of the fire and 
brimstone church. 

But this state of things is now completely changed. 
The Unitarians of Boston form a minority, influential 
by their social position, but defunct as an idea, and 
subject to a double current, one leading back to 
orthodoxy, the other tending to Pantheism. Nine- 
tenths of the population of Massachusetts belong to 
the different evangelical denominations. There are 
not more than three himdred Unitarian churches in 
all America, which gives 1 to every 160. Abolition- 
ism, which was the gloiy of the Unitarian Church, 
has passed into other hands. Channing is no longer 
there to devote to it his noble intelligence and his 
great heart. Parker is dead. In the presidential 
election of last year a large majority of the Uni- 
tarians voted for Mr BeU, a Slavery advocate of the 
South. It will receive a blow from passing events 
from which it is not likely to recover. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

UNHY OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH — ITS SPIRIT AND 

INFLUENCE. 

The statistics we have thus hurriedly supplied prove 
that, by the side of some erroneous and defective sys- 
tems, there exists in the United States a great evan- 
gelical Church, whose various branches, like strong 
roots that divide and ramify, penetrate the soil on aU 
sides. Each of these great denominations represents a 
principle, secondary it may be, but essential for the 
harmony of the whole. Each addresses itself to special 
wants, or a particular class of minds. Each performs 
a work that none of the others could do in its place. 
These great churches recognise each other as members 
of the same body, and respect and honour each other. 
The unity of the Protestant religion is nowhere so 
apparent as in this country, in which certain persons 
affect only to see a labyrinth of contending sects. 

This unity is essentially the unity of evangelical 
doctrine and morality. From this point of view, the 
aspect of America is a powerful apology for Christi- 
anity. It numbers not less than forty-four thousand 
evangelical churches, belonging to five or six distinct 
groups, who recognise no external authority. Keli- 
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gious thought acts with perfect independence. Theo- 
logy is taught ia hundreds of seminaries, having be- 
tween them no other tie than that of Christian love, 
and no other relations than those of co-operation. 
Yet in aU those places the great doctrines of the 
gospel are taught with equal clearness and vigour. 
These churches profess in common the vital doctrines 
of the Divine inspiration of the Scriptures, the fall 
of man, the Trinity, redemption by the atoning sacri- 
fice of the Saviour, gratuitous salvation, justification 
by faith, regeneration by the Holy Ghost. Ah ! if 
we sigh after that day for our Europe when the 
Church shall be separated from the State, it is that 
we know how favourable this system is to the 
triumph of Christian truth. 

There is considerable practical uniformity in Ame- 
rica on many essential points. Thus in the United 
States we discover no trace of the catechumenical 
system. Eeligious instruction is given in Sunday- 
schools and biblical classes. Admission to communion 
is attached to no particular age, entrance to the church 
being only demanded when the individual feels him- 
self to be reaUy a Christian. All denominations ex- 
ercise discipline over their members. Besides the 
church proper, so called, composed of those who have 
made a personal profession of faith, is the congregation, 
formed of those who hire seats in the temple, and 
who regularly attend service, but who do not consider 
themselves in a fit state to partake of the communion. 
There are truly excellent men who believe and who 
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practise the gospel, but who do not think themselves 
sufficiently advanced to approach the holy table. 
Frequently in their ranks is to be found the most 
real piety, and, above all, the most humble. The 
congregation is represented by trustees, who vote 
upon the general interests of the parish. By this 
wise organisation, which is neither too narrow nor 
too large, each individual finds himself at ease in the 
sphere in which his conscience places him. The 
Church is the centre, and the rest of the nation gravi- 
tate round it. According as each man feels sure of 
his conviction, he enters the army of Jesus Christ by 
making a pubUc profession of his faith, and by accept- 
ing aU the obligations flowing therefrom; and not- 
withstanding the salutary fear inspired by the idea 
of unworthily partaking of the sacrament, the evan- 
gelical churches of America number no less than four 
millionsandahalf of effective members. This unity is 
not less apparent when we study the spirit animating 
this great body. These different denominations have 
each their journals, in which a special article is con- 
secrated to each of the other churches; and the genial, 
courteous spirit that characterises these forms a pain- 
ful contrast with the carping habits of European 
ecclesiastical journalism. American churches do not 
need these sterile skirmishes. The ground they have 
to cultivate is sufficiently vast to render unnecessary 
aU dispute upon the subject. They have adopted the 
salutary habit of living upon a footing of equality. 
No one of them can say to the rest : " I am the 
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Church, you are dissenters/' When there is no 
superiority there is no jealousy. Besides, when 
churches count their flocks by thousands, and when 
they spread like rivers that overflow their banks, 
they do not think of encroaching upon each other. 
They have but one thing to do, that is, to fight to- 
gether for the truth. 

After having passed in review these different 
organisations, we ask if there are not some poiats on 
which they come into collision with the civU power ? 
The separation of Church and State, which we con- 
ceive so clearly in theory, does it not in practice give 
rise to some difficulties? Here again does the 
experience of America prove that these two societies, 
so different in their aim, their starting-point, their 
means of action, can each move freely in its own 
sphere without clashing with the other. Upon what 
point could they come into conflict? Primary in- 
struction ? Later on we shall see that the State takes 
this charge upon itself, but that no particular church 
has a right ,of inculcating its doctrines upon it. 
Theological instruction? The State leaves this to 
individual initiative. Church property? This is 
administered by trustees elected annually by the con- 
gregation, and who act as civil authorities. The 
points of contact are reduced to one, namely, the 
choice of chaplains for the army, the Congress, and 
the legislative assemblies of the different States. For 
the aony, pastors duly qualified are chosen without 
distinction of sect ; and such is the essential unity of 
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American Protestantiam that this system never pro- 
yokes opposition. When the majority of a regiment 
is composed of Irishmen a Catholic priest is appointed 
as chaplain. For the Congress and States' legislatures, 
pastors are chosen alternately from each denomina- 
tion of the city where they meet. 

The Church and State in America meet upon 
another point. The French law makes marriage a 
purely civil act ; by a strange anomaly, the American 
law makes it a religious act. Our code very properly 
requires the consent of parents ; American law does 
not. It may be that by an exaggeration of the volun- 
tary system, the law desires to relieve marriage of all 
external hindrance, even that of the family. If you 
wish to marry, you have but to register your engage- 
ment at the office of a magistrate ; the bans are pub- 
lished, and a certificate delivered, which you present to 
the pastor of your choice. Thus the State renounces 
aU participation in the appointment of the functionary 
to whom the celebration of the marriage is to be con- 
fided. On this point it submits to the rules observed 
by each . denomination. Whoever is recognised as 
pastor by the churph he serves, becomes for the oc- 
casion a civil functionary ; and it is known that 
many sects confer on very cheap terms the title of 
reverend. Another singular feature is, that the law 
does not require witnesses to a marriage; it refers 
this point to the customs of the different sects. The 
following anecdote will give a notion of how a mar- 
riage may be celebrated among the Congregationalists 
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of New England. I was residing at the house of one 
of the pastors of Massachusetts. We were passing 
the evening in the sitting-room, where the conversa- 
tion was most animated; a young couple entered, 
the pastor left our party, and went to speak to them 
in a comer of the room. We heard him read a few 
verses of the Bible, and make a short prayer; he 
then signed a paper, and received five dollars in ex- 
change. "What was aU that about?" I said. "It 
was a wedding." "You mean, perhaps, a betrothal; 
there were neither witnesses nor parents, nor was 
there an address." The answer was, " We have 
simplified all that." 

Thus we see the two societies march side by 
side in the most entire independence, and the most 
complete agreement. American legislators might 
possibly have apprehended that the Church, left to 
its own inspirations, would overstep the boimds of 
its domain, and encroach upon that of the State; 
but they rationally concluded, that if left undisturbed 
in its own peaceful sphere, the Church would have 
no temptation to go beyond it. All encroachments 
of thfi Church are reactions agaip^t the violence it is 
subject to, or that it apprehends. Leave it perfectly 
free, and it wiU deem itself but too happy to be able 
to adopt as device — "Eender to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's, and to God the things that are 
God's." 

Thus, while the State has no reason to complain of 
the liberty allowed the Church, the latter has abun- 
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dant reason to congratulate itself. The American 
Church derives from this liberty that vitality and in- 
fluence which give it the superiority over all churches 
of the old world ; accordingly we affirm without fear 
of contradiction, that nowhere is there to be found 
so distinguished a body of pastors. American pas- 
tors are not only at the head of their churches, but at 
the head of the nation itself. They understand the 
too-frequently-forgotten rule, that the pastor ought 
to be an example to his flock. It has been said 
that all the illustrious men of the United States have 
been either sons or grandsons of clergymen. There 
are few spots on this picture ; nothing is so rare in 
America as a worldly or immoral clergyman. This, 
again, is one of the results of the voluntary system. 
Congregations have wonderful tact in finding out if 
their pastors be reaUy qualified. They will not tolerate 
an incompetent or incapable minister. The pastor, on 
his side, having no other means of maintaining him- 
self than by his action upon hearts and consciences, 
is obliged to use aU his energies. He will not enter 
upon this formidable vocation without being very 
certain it is God that has called him. It is objected, 
that it is this dependence of the pastor upon his flock 
which forms the weak side of the American system. 
But if we had the option, would it not be wiser to 
place the pastor under the control of his flock, than to 
deliver up the latter to the good pleasure of the pastor.? 
A church composed of Christians can have no interest 
in removing a man of God who devotes himself to 
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their welfare; while by the inverse system a pas- 
tor might find it convenient to establish himself a 
fixture in a parish, while he allowed it to perish of 
inanition. We must not judge the situation or con- 
dition of the American clergy by a book that has 
made some noise on both sides, of the Atlantic — 
" Shady Side." This is a story, true in substance, 
written by a pastor's wife, who was imable to under- 
stand how it happened that her husband, who, in her 
eyes, was endowed with the highest qualities, failed 
wherever he went in making himself appreciated. 
But she does not say that her husband, who is still 
living, and whom I have had the happiness to meet, 
did not possess the required tact. Now, this is a 
defect that no flock will overlook. The American 
churches refuse nothing to their pastor, when they 
see he forgets and denies himself, and devotes himself 
to his Master's cause. Nevertheless it is true, the 
country churches, principally those of New England, 
where economy passes as one of the primary virtues, 
do not give sufficient salaries to their pastors; and 
"Shady Side" has already rendered good service 
by calling attention to an evil which will ere long be 
remedied. 

American theology is but little known in Europe. 
We are in some degree disposed to imagine that ' 
amongst a people so incessantly occupied in develop- 
ing the elements of material prosperity, external ac- 
tivity leaves but little room for religious thought. 
This is a mistake; American theology is second only 
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to that of Germany ; and if it yields to this on the 
point of science, it s\irpasses it in other respects. 
The two principal theologic tendencies of the United 
States are those represented by the New -England 
school and the school of Princeton. The orthodox 
church of New England has been forced in its struggle 
against Unitarianism to dive deeply into the domain 
of theology. Unitarianism at the outset borrowed 
but slightly from German Eationalism ; but for the 
last twenty years it has been inclining more and 
more to the school of criticism and transcendental 
Eationalism of the other side of the Ehine. Its op- 
ponents have been obliged to foUow upon this ground, 
and thoroughly to study the evangelical theologians 
of Germany. This struggle has compelled them not 
only to whet their weapons, but to circumscribe the 
groxmd they have had to defend. This has led them to 
prune away much that was merely human in the old 
Calvinistic formularies, and thus have they arrived at 
that particular form of theology which bears the name 
of the coimtry it sprang up in. It is marked by that 
wisdom and moderation which breathes through every- 
thing in the land of the early Pilgrims. It is at once 
enlightened and progressive, positive and expansive. 
It admits as its basis those great antinomies, those 
fundamental truths which our limited intelligence 
fails in reconciling, but which are evident and neces- 
sary—those parallel lines whose point of jimction our 
eye can never seize, because it is in God, and in the 
infinite. It recognises liberty and grace as two great 
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facts attested by Scripture and by experience, which 
interpenetrate each other without attraction or attenu- 
ation of their respective natures. The most import- 
ant centre of this system is Andover, in the admirable 
school of theology where all the missionaries of the 
great American Socieiy have been trained, and with 
which Professor Stowe is connected, this modest 
and distinguished professor, whose fame has been 
eclipsed by the literary glory of his wife, Mrs Harriet 
Beecher. The vast body of the New School of Pres- 
byterians has this same theological tendency. 

The second school is that of Princeton. Its centre 
is the celebrated university of New Jersey, which, 
situated midway in America, exercises considerable 
influence over the Southern States. Princeton belongs 
to the Presbyterians of the Old School. Ultra-Calvin- 
ism, such as the great Eeformer himself would dis- 
avow, is professed here — ^Adam's sin, transmitted by 
imputation to humanity, the sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
limited to the elect alone, the eternal decree of con- 
demnation against a part of mankind. Before the 
schism which was effected last year, the Old School of 
the Presbyterian Church had the immense majority 
of its members in the Slave States. If New England 
theology, which professes both liberty and grace, aims 
at the liberation of the slaves in the name of this 
double principle, the South refuses to have liberty 
inscribed in its religious creed, knowing it wiU not 
stop them, but that it wiU seek to realise itself in 
social institutions. The decree of damnation against 
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a portion of mankind supports, moreover, the special 
decree, handing over the whole race of Ham to the 
curse of slavery. Since recent events have occurred, 
Princeton has separated itself from all connivance 
with slavery. The professors, several of whom are 
men of the highest order, publish a review contain- 
ing admirable papers upon the great question of the 
day. Besides, the Old School Presbyterians have 
other establishments considerably more moderate than 
that of Princeton; amongst others, that of Alleghany, 
which already participates in the freer character of 
the West. The great abolitionist current penetrating 
the North will continue more and more to dispel the 
notions instilled at Princeton, for the question of 
slavery involves in itself all the tendencies of reli- 
gious thought, as well as those of philosophic thought, 
it being almost impossible to be liberal upon this point 
without becoming so upon all others. 

In the mode of preaching, we again meet two 
schools, the Old and the New. The Old School imposes 
the generally -adopted method of. reading sermons 
which have been written and corrected with infinite 
pains. This custom is so thoroughly rooted that it 
is rare to find a congregation that would consent to 
their pastor's deviating from it. When the pastor 
reads a manuscript in which li^e after line bears the 
mark of correction, and which may be perceived in 
the delivery, the flock feel satisfied that he has passed 
a week surrounded with his commentaries and his 
Greek and Hebrew dictionaries, and that they have 
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before them the result of his labours. Aided by this 
habit of reading sermons, the Old School of preaching 
devotes itself especially to doctrinal discussions. The 
churches require that twice on Sundays, and once 
during the week, a solid treatise on some one of the 
essential points of the Christian dogma shall be pre- 
sented them, and that the groundwork, which must 
always be the same, shall appear under new aspects 
by the various developments given it. I, on one 
occasion, heard a sermon upon the eternal generation 
of the Word so full of subtle definition that it recalled 
the palmy days of scholasticism. 

The second method, on the contrary, sets out on 
the idea that a sermon should have no exclusive 
special style proper to itself, as though it were a dis- 
sertation made for theologians, but that it should be 
a religious discourse addressed to a very mixed audi- 
ence, who ought to be spoken to in the language they 
are familiar with. The quality this school aims at, 
above all things, is to be human. It excludes no 
subject that can preoccupy public attention, and with 
it the pulpit passes easily into the platform. Last 
January an orator of this school preached a sermon 
upon political events in the oldest church in Boston. 
He began by amusing his audience at the expense of 
the President then in power, Mr Buchanan : he went 
on till he roused them to such a pitch of vehemence 
that more than twenty times thunders of applause 
were heard beneath the vaulted roof of the sacred 
edifice. The most distinguished representative of this 
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tendency is the celebrated H. W. Beecher, Mrs Stowe's 
brother. People flock to hear Mr Beecher as they do 
to a theatre. His church, which holds three thou- 
sand, is crowded an hour'before the time. Mr Beecher- 
improvises, but it is the improvisation- of genius, an 
incomparable mixture of wit and common sense, of 
simplicity and exuberance. His powerful imagina- 
tion takes its colours from every domain of nature. 
Under his creative breath a worn-out image comes 
out with new life. His sermons are eminently prac- 
tical, aiming to make the gospel penetrate into every 
detail of life. He wages a war of extermination 
against everjrthing dry, narrow, mean, against formal- 
ism, religious fiction, lifeless dogmatism, against every- 
thing that sinks below the ideal of truth and charity 
that appeared in the person of Jesus Christ. In Mr 
Beecher's preaching doctrine is present, but present 
like a subtle flame that you can neither seize nor fix. 
In each discourse he carries his text to its utmost 
limit, without any introduction as to its relation to 
the great body of truth. This has frequently occa- 
sioned the accusation of heresy to be made against 
him, but his habitual followers afiirm that those iso- 
lated errors, when placed in their proper connexion 
and relation, harmonise into a well-balanced whole. 
Mr Beecher has the misfortune to be compassed round 
with a cloud of imitators, rather of copyists, who 
forget that nothing crushes mediocrity so effectually 
as the putting on the demeanour of a giant. But by 

the side of those adherents of the preaching of actu- 
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alities, a host of most distinguished religious orators 
are to be found in America who have succeeded in 
avoiding the dryness of the old school and the eccen- 
tricities of the new. 

Free from all shackles, and under the guidance of one 
of the most enlightened and most respected clergymen 
in the worid, the American Church naturally exercises 
a preponderating influence upon the destinies of the 
nation. It rules without control over a people full of 
life and energy, and singularly jealous of their rights. 
This position the Church owes to its entire separation 
from the State. Not resting upon any earthly support, 
it is compelled to seek its strength in religious truth. 
Its own authority it never compromises by leaning on 
the authority of the powers of earth, but comes before 
the people, not as one of the springs of human policy, 
not as a master desiring to inspire fear, but as an 
adviser and friend, desiring to be freely and volun- 
tarily accepted. The influence of the Church is ap- 
parent in the morals, habits, and inmost th6ughts of 
the people. In America, even iniquitous institutions 
are obliged to shelter themselves beneath texts of 
the Bible if they wish to be perpetuated; but on 
this ground their duration can only be ephemeral 
It would have been impossible for slavery to have 
resisted the spirit of the age had it not been patron- 
ised by a theological school that sacrificed the spirit 
to the letter ; and if it is now on the eve of extinc- 
tion, it is that the gospel, hitherto so misconstrued 
by it, is now giving it its death-blow. The finest 
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minds in the nation beKeve, at least in theory, in the 
truth of Christianity. The American Sabbath is quite 
as strict as that of Scotland, though less Judaic, and 
domestic worship is everywhere celebrated. 

The expansion of the Church is prodigious. It 
goes hand in hand with civilisation, now with in- 
credible rapidity penetrating the solitudes of the 
West. As you traverse the virgin forests of Indiana 
and the endless prairies of Illinois, the eye is able to 
trace the growth and spread of the Church. You no 
sooner issue from the heart of the forest and advance 
towards the more cultivated regions, than you begin 
to get glimpses of the first rudiments of a village. 
These are small huts made of logs of wood, one of 
which is crowned by a rude steeple; this is the 
church, founded by the first courageous missionary 
that penetrated the wilderness. Further on, at a new 
clearance of the forest, we find a growing village. 
Four or five wooden chapels shew that the diflferent 
denominations congregate here. Still further on, the 
wooden temples are exchanged for elegant structures, 
whose steeples rival each other in height. But who 
can describe the sufferings those missionaries expose 
themselves to in order to share the pioneer's life of 
privation, and to raise his thoughts towards that God 
from whom aU strength proceeds! We can now 
understand how it is that the Church should be the 
central point of attraction to these new populations, 
and that to it should be dedicated the first offerings 
the settler makes from the fruit of his hard labour. 
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What the Church is achieving in the solitudes of 
the West, it is pursuing with equal zeal in those dens 
of abomination and vice that infest the great cities 
of the East. It is there, and especially New York, 
that such of our European criminals as escape the 
hand of justice fly for refuge. There they accimiulate 
like the refuse the tide carries to the shore. There is 
a district in New York called Five Points, The names 
of the lanes in this neighbourhood shew plainly it was 
once a den of assassins; here you are in "Murder 
Lane," there in " The Den of Eobbers." Formerly, no 
one dared approach this spot, even at mid-day^ now, 
before almost every house a policeman is stationed to 
protect public order. You pass cells which remain 
open through the depth of winter, down in which 
you may discern human forms half-clad and worn out 
with hunger and vice. In Europe such a quarter 
would be swept away. In New York the Christian 
population have taken upon themselves the task of 
regenerating it; they have established in the midst 
of the place some admirable schools, in which twelve 
hundred, children receive an excellent education. 
The Day of Thanksgiving is a festival for the young 
population of this neighbourhood. The inhabitants 
of the great city vie with each other in sending to 
Five Points the materials of an ample, abundant 
banquet; and the schoolrooms, decorated with gar- 
lands, ring merrily with the merry songs of children 
wrested at once from misery and crime. A society 
in New York has enrolled thousands of individuala 
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of the highest classes, who each month visit all the 
families of this immense city to distribute religious 
tracts. One of the islands of the port of New York 
is covered over with gigantic buildings raised by 
private charity for the reception of delinquent or 
deserted children ; swarms of these chfldren are, after 
a time, drafted off among the honest, pious farmers 
of the West. The society for the observance of the 
Sabbath is striving successfully against a formidable 
league composed of six thousand German and Irish 
public-houses, which pay annually £6000 sterling to 
influence the municipal elections and elude the pre- 
scriptions of the law. 

The liberality of American Christians is really ad- 
mirable. The average salary of their pastors is £100 
a-year. At the census of 1850 there were thirty-six 
thousand churches. There are now forty-eight thou- 
sand. By counting one pastor for each church, which 
is a small allowance, we get a budget of £4,800,000 to 
meet the expenses of worship, — ^that is to say, a budget 
thrice the ai!nount of that of France — the fundsof which 
budget are entirely supplied by the congregations. 
Besides this, the total value of these forty-eight thou- 
sand churches is £23,040,000 sterling, which sum has 
been subscribed by private individuals. Every year 
twelve thousand additional churches are built, at a 
cost of about £1,600,000 sterling. To this is to be 
added the budget for superior instruction, which is 
altogether supplied by private liberality, and also the 
budget of innumerable philanthropic and religious 
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societies, which amount to not leas than £2,000,000 
sterling. There are men serving in this great crusade 
of charity who shew what may be done by an indi- 
vidual devoting aU his energies to the weKare of 
his feUow-creatures. The Eev. Dr Tyng of New 
York, one of those model Christians, has collected 
no less than £276,000 for different religious p\irposes 
in the churches of which he was pastor. It is impos- 
sible to look without amazement and admiration at 
the Bible-house of New York, an immense edifice, 
with nearly five hundred windows, as it were a palace 
built to the glory of the inspired book. According 
to the system of publication practised by American 
societies, the paper is carried here in sheets, it is 
then brought in contact with a powerful steam ma- 
chine, which, after having performed the several 
functions of printing, stitching, and binding, assists 
in packing the Bibles for circulation throughout the 
world. I had seen at Bradford, upon the banks of 
the beautiful Merrimac river, the orchard where five 
young pastors met in 1810 to found this society. 
Fifty years after, five thousand persons received the 
sacrament together, solemnly pledging themselves 
to carry on the work begun by their predecessors. 
One of the first founders was present at the festival, 
and, with a voice tremulous from age, described the 
wonderful changes he had witnessed. When this 
immense assembly arose like a single man to vote 
an increase of expenditure amounting to £10,000, 
there was a thrill of emotion throughout the meeting. 
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Parallel with this society there are five others of 
equal importance, for it has been found that the cause 
gains by each denomination working separately in 
the missionary field. 

Over and above this display of Christian activity, 
the Church has to combat internal enemies, which 
are the more dangerous from being diflScult to grasp. 
Unheard-of prosperity, in spite of some temporary 
crises, an unbridled greed for gain, the encroachment 
of politics, with the violent passions they kindle, 
worldliness, the spirit of mercantile speculation 
carried into religious matters, — such are some of the 
temptations it is incessantly called on to react against. 
For example, the 'singing is being more and more 
assigned to professional artists. The system of hiring 
seats in churches is exercising a pernicious influence, 
not in the rural districts, where every one is in com- 
paratively easy circumstances, but in the great towns, 
where the working classes are excluded by poverty 
from the privilege of hearing the gospel. When the 
preacher happens to be a fashionable orator, seats are 
let at enormous prices. 

Obliged at once to expend its efforts upon an un- 
limited field of activity and to encounter internal 
difficulties springing out of exceptional circumstances, 
the American Church would never suffice for its task, 
did not God send at special intervals those times of 
refreshing which we call revivals. The movement of 
1857 left blessed traces of its passage. The religious 
life of the North is deeper and better directed. The 
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great current of Abolitionism, which is taking a 
stronger hold of it than ever, owes to this great re- 
vival much of its intensity. Daily prayer-meetings 
are held in the principal cities ; that of Fulton Street, 
in New York, is as numerously attended as ever. 
"What a touching spectacle is this daily gathering 
together of the busy population in this noisy quarter, 
surrounded on three sides by forests of masts belong- 
ing to two or three thousand merchant vessels, a 
neighbourhood one would suppose to be exclusively 
taken up with worldly preoccupations ! Here, every 
day at noon, the two stories of the building in which 
the revival of 1857 began are filled with a compact 
crowd, composed chiefly of merchants, who leave 
their ofiices to go and join in singing the praises of 
God and imploring His protection. These meetings 
are presided over by the religious laymen of the city 
by turns, the number of whom is not soon exhausted, 
for New York counts no less than two thousand 
heads of commercial houses who consecrate their 
leisure hours to Christian works. The daily prayer- 
meeting at Cincinnati is held every morning at eight, 
and even in winter the large concert-room where 
they assemble is entirely filled. Every Saturday 
children are brought to these meetings, on which 
occasions the prayers, addresses, and hymns are 
adapted to their yoimg minds. This day is held by 
them as a festival day. 

The war has given a new impulse to this move- 
jnent. Even the great army of the Potomac presents a 
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singular spectacle, the conversation among the men 
turning upon Bible-classes and prayer-meetings. There 
can be no doubt that a profound transformation is 
being accomplished in the Northern States. Some 
years hence we shall see the American Church come 
out of this baptism of blood and tears, strengthened, 
purified, and delivered from the national sin which has 
so long retarded its progress. Then only will it 
enter upon an indefinite career of development and 
triumph. 



CHAPTER V. 

EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 

r 

There is another aspect under which the Americans 
excite the astonishment of the foreign observer,— this 
is, their mode of dealing with the subject of education. 
The Americans believe themselves superior in many 
respects to all other people, but nothing inspires them 
with the same pride as their system of public instruc- 
tion. It is seldom we form correct judgment concern- 
ing ourselves. Accordingly, we find that our friends 
of the New World indulged in more than one illusion 
that recent events must have dispelled. Here, on the 
contrary, upon the question of education their judg- 
ment is just. Their schools are incomparable. In 
this direction, at least, they are at the head of civil- 
isation. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers landed in Boston Bay in 
1619, their first thought was for the young children 
they had carried out to this inhospitable land, still 
peopled by savage Indians. They knew it would be 
impossible for their settlement to resist the many 
dangers that beset it, if they failed in rearing up a 
vigorous, well-instructed, enlightened generation. Be- 
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sides, these exiles were Christians, men accustomed 
to the constant meditation of the Scriptures, who 
knew how frequently these Scriptures enjoin the 
right nurture and training of children. Whilst they 
themselves were employed in cutting down the forest 
trees and defending themselves against the attacks of 
the savages, they left their children in the charge of 
schoolmasters selected from amongst their most com- 
petent men. They saw also that, in order to secure 
their religious future, it would be necessary to found 
a college, in which pastors should be prepared for their 
functions by sound and serious study. Within twenty 
years after their landing, they founded thp University 
pf Cambridge, which soon became the centre of the 
intellectual culture of New England. 

The impetus then given to American society has 
never relaxed. According as the small colony grew 
to be a great people, and grander perspectives pre- 
sented themselves to the eye, the Americans be- 
came more and more alive to the necessity of concen- 
trating their principal efforts upon the education of 
the young. The unspeakable importance of public 
instruction is an axiom amongst them, and one to 
which they constantly revert. One of their most 
eminent men, Mr H. W. Beecher, lately expressed it 
in these terms : " In forming a new generation, you 
create a new people." The play of free institutions, 
even the excesses inseparable from extreme democracy, 
have served the cause of public instruction, each man 
feeling that the equilibrium of the nation is only to 
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be preserved by the ballast supplied by education and 
the influence of the Church. 

Governments shrink from no expense in the matter 
of public instruction. The budget of education takes 
precedence of all others. In some States — ^in Maine, 
amongst others — one-third of the taxes is appropriated 
to this object, and it is with pleasure mingled with 
pride that the citizen sets apart the sum society de- 
mands fix)m him for this noble purpose. When a new 
State is formed in the West, each district appropriates 
to its schools large grants of territory, which increase 
in value as the country increases in population. Some- 
times these constitute property of enormous value. 
Private individuals, in their turn, endeavour to out- 
strip the munificence of the State. In all directions^ 
by the side of the public schools are to be seen others 
founded by private liberality. Here it is a Mr 
Putnam who makes a donation of £15,200 sterling to 
build an academy at Newbury Port ; there it is a 
certain number of citizens who collect amongst them 
£17,000 to defray the expenses of a magnificent 
academy at Norwich. There, again, it is a New York 
merchant who, in the midst of last year's commercial 
crisis, gave £80,000 for the construction of a splendid 
college for young girls near Poughkeepsie, upon the 
banks of the Hudson. 

The rank teachers occupy in society is the surest 
indication of the importance attached to instruction. 
In America, their vocation is held to be not less 
august or less efficacious than that of the pastor. In 
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New England, the leading families of the country en- 
courage their daughters to follow this profession. In 
Boston, you constantly meet ladies in the best society 
who began life as teachers in some village school, while 
from the clear, defined language they use in expressing 
their thoughts, you soon perceive they have been 
accustomed to give explanations to the young mind. 
It is generally believed that two or three years of this 
kind of occupation is the best training for the future 
mother of a family. It being impossible for New 
England to supply a sufficient field of occupation for 
its male and female teachers, it became the general 
nursery for the South, where the social standard is so 
widely diflferent, and where labour and popular in- 
struction are enveloped in the same contempt. The 
most celebrated preachers and the most eminent 
literary men make it a point of honour to write books 
for the use of children. Weekly papers devote their 
best columns to this purpose. Special papers de- 
voted to the juvenile public have immense circulation. 
The Child! 8 Paper, which was established at Boston 
four years ago, has already 300,000 readers. Journals 
of the same character may be counted by hundreds. 

Before entering into a detailed examination of the 
instruction given in schools, it is necessary we should 
endeavour to appreciate the home education and in- 
fluence. The American family, speaking of it as an 
institution, has undergone the triple influence of Puri- 
tan manners, of the external condition of the people 
and their social institutions. 
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It is the woman that stamps the real character of 
the family. It is she that is the great educator. We 
may even go the length of saying it is she that 
gives the measure of a civilisation. Now, nowhere 
is woman more respected than in America, and no- 
where does she deserve it better. The American lady 
is, generally speaking, lively, intelligent, graceful, 
and dignified. The Miss Ophelia type is only to be 
met with in New England, and even there is becom- 
ing more and more rare. American women are better 
educated than those of Europe, and are altogether 
free from pedantry. Their ambition is to be ac- 
complished housewives, but they pass with perfect 
ease from the kitchen to the drawing-room. In the 
Western States they are compelled to submit to 
the most irksome labour; but after having kneaded 
and baked the family bread with their delicate 
hands, they can take their place at the piano, or read 
a work on metaphysics. Accordingly, respect for 
women in America is what it was with us in our 
days of chivalry. In Europe those traditions are 
rapidly passing away. This respect for women exhibits 
itself in the smallest circumstance. The moment a 
woman enters a public carriage, the men rise at once 
to oflFer her the best place. A young girl might safely 
travel from one end to the other of the United States 
in those immense waggons of the railway which have 
but one class and one compartment, without incur- 
ring the least risk of hearing one unbecoming word. 
She is under the* very best protection — ^the protection 
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of every one. If any European novice attempted to 
fail in respect to her, he would be in danger of ex- 
pulsion at the next station. 

American morals are the result of strong reUgious 
convictions, permeating the habits, sentiments, and 
inner life of the nation. With the exception of 
Washington and New York, two cities which are 
almost European, one breathes a moral atmosphere 
in America entirely unknown to our old world. It 
is this that renders innocuous the perfect liberty en- 
joyed in aU relations of life. Every evening, young 
men and young girls, who have been college or school 
comrades, meet in each other's saloons, and are left 
together without any kind of superintendence, as 
though they were brothers and sisters. Young men 
find in this daily contact an influence that nothing 
else can supply, a healthy moral atmosphere that 
saves them from many dangers ; many of them owe 
to it their first religious impressions. Hence it is 
that marriages are generally well-assorted, being 
neither the result of financial combinations nor 
sudden passion, but prepared by mutual feeling 
and a thorough acquaintance, which have had time 
to ripen. 

The family in America is likewise influenced by 
the geographical circumstances in which this singular 
people is placed. Each family feels that it harbours 
but for a few years beings destined to be separated 
from each other by enormous distances. New 
England parents know well that the chances are 
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that one son will one day go and colonise Iowa, 
Wisconsin, or the Minnesota, in the extreme 
North-west, that another will seek his fortune in 
San Francisco, another in New Orleans ; and that the 
daughters will be married and settled hundreds or 
thousands of miles away from the paternal roof. 
This prospect reacts upon education, and gives it a 
more disinterested character; under such circum- 
stances, it would be madness to bring up children 
for one's-self. The aim, therefore, is to bring them 
as rapidly as possible to that stage where they can 
dispense with all guidance. 

In like maimer do political institutions react upon 
the family. In constituting itself a separate nation, 
the American branch of the Anglo-Saxons has de- 
veloped stiU more that tjrpe of strong, decided indi- 
viduality which belongs to the whole race. It has 
repudiated all factitious inequalities and unnecessary 
impediments likely to obstruct individual will. Its 
aim is that each citizen shall be able to bring into 
play the full measure of force with which he is en- 
dowed. The security and prosperity of the State are 
based on the direct action of individual wills ; every- 
thing is elective. The citizens themselves elect their 
magistrates and judges ; the soldiers elect their offi- 
cers. Each American feels himself personally re- 
sponsible for whatever takes place in the Eepublic, 
of which he is one of the active forces. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to begin at an early age the task of 
self-direction. 
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The consequence of this is, that the ideal of edu- 
cation in America is the very reverse of ours. Our 
aim is to break down the will at the risk of destroy- 
ing it. In the United States, on the contrary, the ob- 
ject is to give increased energy to it, even though the 
principle of authority should be sacrificed. Parents 
consider themselves merely as depositaries, charged 
)yy God to watch over immortal beings, whom He has 
formed and fashioned according to His good pleasure. 
This compound of various qualities constituting an 
individuality is a work of the Creator before which 
they bow with respect. They command no further 
than is necessary to render the child governable. 
And as he grows up, they retire into the back- 
ground, exhibiting an amount of self-abnegation that 
is really wonderful. It is the young people that take 
the lead and give the tone to conversation; it is they 
who do the honours of the house ; it is they who are 
foremost to give an opinion. One might say that in 
a country looking so much towards the future, the 
young are allowed to have the precedence over all 
other ages of life. When parents begin to find them- 
selves growing old, they quietly submit to live in 
their own houses in the life of their children. Their- 
voices are no longer heard vying with the noisy 
concert going on about them. In reality it is less, 
frequently the parents who protect the children than 
the children who patronise the parents. 

Evidently this education is incomplete; accordingly 
religious men are profoundly concerned on the sub- 

£ 
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ject. Hitherto their attention has been so absorbed 
by the slave question, that it was impossible for them 
to attempt thorough and efficacious reaction in any 
other direction ; but as soon as that matter is settled, 
they mean to apply their energies to the reform of 
domestic education. In fact, the result of the short- 
comings we have noticed is to relax still more the 
family ties, which are already endangered by the force 
of circumstances. Eespect for our superiors, which is 
rapidly disappearing in our European world, has al- 
most died out in America, or if it still exist as a 
feeling that has its foundation in human nature, it is 
in a shape so capricious and so fugitive that it can- 
not be counted on. The idea of authority does not 
exist. When the American obeys the guides whom 
he has chosen, he thereby means only to obey him- 
self. Besides, this kind of education robs youth of 
much of its charm. The modesty and grace that 
naturally belong to the young girl may temper this 
free-and-easy style which makes her a woman at 
sixteen, but this precocious assurance is absolutely 
intolerable in young lads. There are no youths in 
America; they are little men, who at fifteen have 
decided views upon all subjects, a political party to 
which they are sworn, and a thorough persuasion of 
their own infallibility. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Fortunately for this great people, their system of 
public instruction serves as a corrective to their pri- 
vate education. The latter fortifies the will — the 
former aims at rendering it supple and pliant. The 
most absolute obedience and the most rigid discipline 
prevail in aU American schools. This contrast is 
easUy explained. In ordering their schools with a 
sort of regimental unity of action, it is no part of 
their design to weaken the principle of individuality. 
In fact, the greater the number of children the 
more impersonal becomes the rule. Discipline is of 
itself established in the schools, which are, generally, 
very numerously attended. There is something in 
this common level to which aU are subjected — in the 
word, the gesture, which makes a hundred wills move 
at once simultaneously — that pleases the imagination 
of the child. He vaguely understands it must be 
the same in the great world in which he is destined 
one day to take part. In this individuality-loving 
society, wherein the State leaves so much to the 
initiative of private persons, it has taken care to keep 
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public instruction in its own hands. True, it has 
not made it obligatory. It has purposely avoided 
the system adopted in Prussia. The applica- 
tion of fines and imprisonment in order to enforce 
an inestimable benefit was repugnant to a free race, 
jealous, above all things, of the rights of the indivi- 
dual. But the same result was obtained by means 
worthier of the end to be accomplished. The State 
offers a truly superior education to all gratuitously, 
and such a boon it would be madness to reject. Every 
child receives complete instruction, such as prepares 
hiTn to enter the special schools, or the university, 
without its costing his parents a farthing even for 
pens or paper. The knowledge here acquired is solid 
enough for the rich man's child and sufficiently 
simple for the poor. At New York the son of the 
Irish workman may be seen seated side by side with 
the son of the banker of prodigious wealth. The 
expense of this education being defrayed by the pub- 
lic revenue, principally faUs on those classes already 
the most taxed ; but they willingly pay, in order that 
the advantages of instruction may be diflftised amongst 
that portion of the population that are least favoured. 
As for themselves, they send by preference their chil- 
dren to the public schools, knowing that nowhere 
else could they find such distinguished teachers. 

One of the most interesting things to be seen in 
America is a rural schooL We teach our agricultural 
children little else than reading, writing, and the four 
rules of arithmetic. In the United States they are 
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taugtt, besides, not only geography and history, which 
are also in our programme, but geometry, algebra, 
physics, chemistry, natural history, and moral philo- 
sophy as welL It is needless to say that the inten- 
tion is not to transform the sons and daughters of 
farmers into village pedants, but to develop their in- 
telligence, and give them a clue that may guide them 
in all directions. Nor is it the intelligence alone that 
is developed— the heart and the imagination receive 
their due share of attention; children are made to 
read and declaim the finest passages of literature. • I 
shall never forget a scene I witnessed at one of the 
primary schools in one of the poorest quarters of New 
York. The mistress, after reading with exaggerated 
pathos one of Longfellow's finest poems, beckoned to 
a little boy of nine years of age. He came for- 
ward with a self-possession that was moaft amusing 
to see. "Without being in the least degree intimidated 
by the presence of more than a thousand children 
and of numerous visitors, he declaimed the verses 
with admirable intonation, and in a manner that 
shewed a perfect perception of their beauty, thus giv- 
ing an elocution lesson to his instructress. Another 
little fellow recited a harangue with a fire and ardour 
that bespoke the future tribune. In general, the 
schools of the North are centres of the most intense 
patriotism. Children are taught songs that excite 
their young heads and fire their young hearts, but 
which are iU calculated to make a modest nation, 
repeating as they do upon every tone of the gamut 
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the superiority of the Americans over all other peoples 
of the earth. 

America, like ancient Greece, understands the im- 
portance of the education of the body, that it should 
keep pace with that of the intelligence and the heart. 
A large number of schools begin by exercises that 
amuse the children, while at the same time they de- 
velop their muscular force. At New York I visited a 
school containing fourteen hundred children. When I 
arrived the children were all ranged in columns along 
the sides of the large room. When the clock struck 
nine one of the mistresses took her place at the piano, 
which instrument fills a conspicuous part in public 
instruction, and performed one of Beethoven's finest 
marches. In an instant all the columns bounded 
forward, going through the most graceful movements, 
forming living chains interwoven into each other, liow 
uniting, now separating, and all done with an accu- 
racy that was really amazing. Suddenly a partition 
was removed, as if by enchantment, and there, upon 
a distant amphitheatre, hundreds of quite young chil- 
dren were going through the same evolutions. There 
was something fantastic in the whole scene. In- 
dependently of the pleasure it gave the mind, it 
charmed the eye as a fine landscape or a fine picture 
might have done. These exercises unite the advan- 
tages of both gymnastics and dancing, and are calcu- 
lated to strengthen the muscles, particularly those of 
the chest, and to give lightness, elasticity, and grace 
to the body. 
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The arrangement of the building itself is calculated 
to inspire the love of study, and to form the taste of 
the young inmates, These school edifices are con- 
structed with the greatest care. School architecture 
is a special art. The least details of a building in- 
tended to lodge children, at an age when they are 
most likely to receive a decided bent, are worthy of 
serious attention. The most elevated point is always 
selected as the site of those buildings, such as com- 
mands an extensive view. The rooms are spacious, 
elegant, inundated with light, perfectly clean, well 
ventilated, and heated with the most minute pre- 
caution. Each child has his little varnished table, 
shining like a glass, and his little chair, on which 
he is comfortably seated. Four aisles, crossing .each 
othet, isolate him on all sides. By this arrangement 
he feels himself at home, his posture is more free and 
healthy ; if he is inattentive, it must be his own fault, 
and he alone must bear the responsibility. He has 
nothing before him but the master's eye, which is 
able, by this arrangement, to superintend the long file 
of desks ranged one behind the other. Around each 
central room there are generally eight smaller ones, 
where the different classes, prepare their lessons, but 
at the first signal the pupils hasten back in perfect 
order, and in a moment the tables have again their 
occupants. 

The public schools of the United States are uncon- 
nected with all sects and creeds. Once in the hands 
of the State, they are necessarily bound to observe 
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the strictest ecclesiastical neutrality. One prayer 
alone is heard, morning and evening; this is the 
Lord's Prayer. This is followed by the reading of a 
chapter of the Bible, but not a word of explanation is 
allowed. The teachers declare that this restriction 
presents no difficulty to their conscience ; on the con- 
trary, it makes them feel more deeply the power of 
the sacred book; and that aU comment being pro- 
hibited, they are forced to penetrate themselves with 
its spirit, in order to communicate it to the hearts of 
their pupils. This simple reading of the gospel must 
have had a powerful action upon the young genera- 
tion, to have justified the attack made upon it by the 
Ultramontane party. Archbishop Hughes, who is the 
head of the Eoman Catholic party in the United States, 
attempted, some years ago, to suppress this reading 
of the Scriptures in aU the schools of New York State. 
Mr Hughes is a clever man, and had at his disposal an 
army of weU-disciplined electors, and exercised great 
influence over the Democratic slave party, then at 
the height of its power. For a moment it was to be 
feared that the gospel was to be banished from the 
schools of the most Protestant country on the face of 
the earth, but the anti-Catholic feeling was roused, 
and reacted with force, even with excess. It resulted 
in the foundation of the Know-nothing party, whose 
programme tended to the systematic exclusion of 
Catholicism. The storm over, the discussion was re- 
sumed in a calmer spirit, when the false position 
taken by Mr Hughes became apparent. He was con- 
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stantly pressed with the que^on, why he dreaded the 
simple reading of the Bible, since he had the same 
opportunities as the other churches of giving confes- 
sional instruction to the children belonging to his creed. 
Mr Hughes was obliged to give way before the agi- 
tation, and adopted the plan of founding free Catholic 
schools. The majority of parents, however, prefer the 
public schools ; where, it must be confessed, the chil- 
dren are aU drawn into the great current of Protest- 
antism. The teachers constitute one of the most 
religious classes of the population. A sort of instinct 
warns those who dedicate their lives to the service of 
children, and those who employ them, that the only 
way of succeeding in this most difficult profession, is 
through the agency of a serious and living Chris- 
tianity. An atmosphere of piety pervades all the 
American schools. The reading-books, the pieces 
committed to memory, the hymns especially, are all 
calculated to infuse into those young hearts the great 
truths of Christianity, without any mixture of sec- 
tarianism. 

A singular instance of the action of Christianity 
upon the schools is that offered by the celebrated 
Girard College. M. Girard was a Bordeaux mer- 
chant who died some years ago in Philadelphia, where 
he had made an immense fortune. Educated at the 
period when France was offering her worship to the 
Goddess of Eeason, he continued through life hostile 
to aU religion, and in his will left the greater part of 
his fortune to be devoted to the creation of an estab- 
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lishment intended to perpetuate his memory. , This 
was the construction of a splendid palace, to be the 
finest building in the New World, in which poor 
orphan chUdi'en were to be reared and educated, on 
the sole condition that no minister of any religion 
whatever was to cross the threshold. He famished 
the most minutely-detailed plans, and imposed the 
most complicated set of rules, from which the com- 
mittee of directors were on no account to swerve. 
The central building is modelled on the Madeleine 
Church of Paris, but surpasses it in the dimensions of 
the columns, which are wider apart, more colossal, and 
formed of one block of white marble, as dazzling as 
that of Pares. Three hundred children, taken out of 
misery, here receive their education ; and after pass- 
ing some years in the midst of this magnificence, quit 
it for the farm or the workshop. By a superfluity of 
precaution, clergymen are not only prevented visiting 
the coUege, but are not allowed to look at it from the 
court-yard ; if they happen to escort friends thither, 
they must wait their return in the porter's lodge. 
But M. Girard had failed to learn that in the United 
States, the gospel, like the atmosphere, penetrates 
everywhere. It is served by its ministers, but can 
do without them ; and in the case of this coUege, it 
has taken possession without violation of the rules. 
The members of the committee of directors and the 
professors are, for the most part, pious men; and 
every Sunday, laymen from the various churches 
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come here to perform worship, which is the more 
inlpressive from its non-ofl&cial character. 

There is another principle which the Americans 
uphold, namely, the mixture of the sexes in the same 
school. In this respect, again, they are our antipodes. 
By and by separate schools will be the exception. 
In New England they have almost totally disap- 
peared. Boys and girls study in the same room, and 
read the same boards. If you ask the teachers what 
are the effects of this system, the invariable reply 
is, that they see nothing but advantageous results 
flowing from it — ^that instruction, as well as morality, 
is the gainer. Emulation is keener; daily contact 
effects an exchange of good influences, and neutral- 
ises the bad. Young girls gain in force of wUl, and 
young lads gain in heart; the former obtain by it 
that respect for their sex, which is no doubt the re- 
sult of the general state of morals, but which strikes 
its first roots in the school-room ; the latter acquire 
by it that delicacy and propriety to which contact 
with female society is so favourable. Those children 
are accustomed from the earliest age to live and grow 
up together, and when they attain the age of sixteen 
or twenty, their relations with each other continue as 
simple and natural as when they sat together for the 
first time on the forms of the school. According to 
our French notions, nothing could be more extra- 
ordinary than to see young men and young girls 
standing side by side before a black board, endeavour- 
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ing to solve together an equation in algebra. In the 
secondary schools, called academies, which are to be 
found in all well-populated villages, the children of 
the agricultural labourers are taught Latin, Greek, 
and as much rhetoric as is taught in our lyceums; 
and as a rule the young girls are at the head of the 
classes. 

The Americans endeavour to combine the influence 
of the two sexes, not only amongst the children, but 
amongst those who instruct the children. They hold 
that the method of teaching is incomplete if it does 
not resemble the family, where the father and mother 
are associated, by the wisdom of God, in the great 
task of education. A few days after my arrival in 
America, I visited the academy of Westfield, a mag- 
nificent village upon the shores of that inland sea 
called Lake Erie. In the house of the pastor, whose 
hospitaUty I was partaking of, lived a young girl 
nineteen years of age, who was professor of mathe- 
matics at the academy, and a young man, studying 
for the ministry, but who, being destitute of fortune, 
divided his time between the duties of servant to the 
pastor and the public lectures, the most abstruse of 
which were given by his feUow-lodger. In those 
spacious rooms, lit by a subdued light, that entered 
through masses of foliage, hundreds of the sons and 
daughters of agricultural labourers were studying 
together. The young mistress had amongst her pupils 
long-bearded men, to whom she was explaining a 
problem of high mathematics with perfect simplicity 
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and grace. Those Americans are assuredly a singular 
people ! 

By the side of the schools for the white population 
are special schools for negroes. At least, in the 
Northern States; for in the South this unfortunate 
race is excluded from public instruction, which feet 
alone is sufl&cient to condemn slavery. It may be 
said, to the honour of New England, that there are 
no special schools there for the blacks, who are 
brought up with the generation of which they are 
destined to form a part. The young negro children 
are frequently the first in their class, and though at 
present their little comrades do not always treat them 
as equals, the prejudice of colour must sooner or later 
yield to this education in common. The painful 
observation has been made, that up to the age of 
sixteen the black pupils outstrip the white; after 
this they allow themselves to be left behind. The 
colour prejudice has, of course, availed itself of this 
fact. " You see," it is said, " that this race, to which 
it is impossible to deny both intelligence and passion, 
fail in the perseverance that pursues and achieves." 
But the real explanation of the phenomenon is, that 
up to sixteen the young negro believes that he is to 
compete in the arena of life with his comrades, as he 
has done at school, and makes the most strenuous 
efforts to beat his rivals in the race; but later he 
finds out that though the law has made him free, it 
has not made him a citizen. He discovers that aU 
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the liberal professions are closed against him. A 
merchant, who would transact business with him ? 
a doctor, what white man would employ him? a 
lawyer, it were vain to think of it. Henceforward 
he allows himself to be drifted along, and resigns 
himself to be a servant or waiter at a hotel. 

It is in the great States of the East, New York 
and Pennsylvania, where the best organised negro 
schools are to be found. Those of New York are 
reaUy magnificent. If the motive which has led to 
the separation of these schools on account of the 
colour of the skin, reflects no honour on the whites, 
the results of negro teaching reflect the highest hon- 
our on that unfortunate race, so often looked on as 
merely a link between the animal and the man. 
Some of the children of colour are perfectly white, 
their origin being only discoverable by the fatal black 
line that borders the root of the nail, and by the sin- 
gular brightness of their eyes; others, on the con- 
trary, are black : and when listening to those little 
negroes, that look so like monkeys, answering the 
most difficult questions, one is amazed at the strange 
position nature has assigned to these children of Ham, 
so unfortunate in appearance, yet so richly endowed 
with intelligence and feeling. I questioned them 
on the geography of France, and they explained to 
me the courses of our rivers better than I have been 
accustomed to hear in our own schools. There are 
not many Parisian children that know the Susque- 
hanna, the Delaware, and the Chesapeake. I have 
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heard young negro girls explain the laws of gravita- 
tion, teU the diameter, the weight, and distance of 
the different planets. 

A negro academy has been founded by the Quakers 
at Philadelphia. When visiting this establishment, T 
opeped the "-^Eneid" and requested one of the young 
girls to explain a passage. I then did the same with 
the Greek Testament. I am bound to say that several 
of those negro girls acquitted themselves in a manner 
that might excite the envy of many a young theolo- 
gian. Some of the professors, men and women, have 
' a look of great refinement about them. There is 
something profound and melancholy in the eye, a 
keen sense of their personal dignity, mingled with a 
feeling of sadness at the ostracism under which they 
lie. This institution of Philadelphia is much blamed 
by men who take their stand as friends of the negro 
race. They insist upon the injudiciousness of giving 
a superior education to the blacks, thus rendering 
their position more intolerable. This objection is 
as cruel as it is inconsiderate. How is this un- 
fortunate race to be rehabilitated, if not by intellec- 
tual and moral culture ? Besides, slavery is at the 
basis of the prejudice against colour; while slavery 
in its turn is based upon the notion universally ac- 
cepted in the South, and still too prevalent in the 
North, of the inferiority of the negro type. This 
academy, therefore, constitutes one of the most elo- 
quent protests that can be made against the fearful 
injustice that proclaims one portion of the human 
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species to be minors, to give a moral varnish to the 
right claimed of treating them like cattle. 

The Sunday-school completes the system of private 
and public education. The Sunday-school disciplines 
the child, which the family does not, and gives a 
complete religious instruction, which the public school 
rigidly abstains from doing. The Sunday-school and 
Sunday worship go hand in hand; if there is any 
difference in the attention and teaching which the 
Church gives to children and that given to adults, the 
preference is in favour of the former. Without their 
Sunday-schools, the United States could not subsist 
under their present form. The three million pupils 
they contain, with their four hundred thousand moni- 
tors and mistresses, form a regular army; and this 
feeling is expressed in many of their fine hymns, which, 
both in words and music, breathe the military spirit. 
This is a perfectly organised army, having the Fede- 
rative form, which is to be found everywhere in 
America. The teachers of each town aU meet once 
a-month; delegates from aU the schools of a State 
meet annually in a general assembly, besides which 
there is also a national convention that assembles 
annually, and which is held alternately in the differ- 
ent States of the Union. This is an immense meeting, 
where the gravest questions that can occupy a people 
are debated, questions bearing on the moral and reli- 
gious future of the nation. 

When a chui'ch is built, a lecture-room adjoining it 
is constructed, where the religious service of the week. 
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is held, and a room for the Sunday-school, which is 
generally of vast dimensions and provided wit^ cir- 
cular benches. The Lee Avenue school at Brooklyn 
is capable of holding fifteen hundred chHdren. It 
is divided into six compartments, sepainted by glass 
doors which can be drawn aside at discretion. The 
most distinguished persons connected with the Church 
ask as a favour to be allowed to assist as teachers 
in the education of the young. When a school is 
sufl&ciently established and provided for, it founds a 
missionary school, where poor children from more 
remote quarters of the town are recruited, and this 
oflfehoot in its turn becomes a church. Some of 
these schools have as many as two or three hundred 
teachers. As there is no catedbumenat in America, 
to the Sunday day-school is intrusted the charge of 
religious instruction in every degree. Accordingly, 
they go deeply into the subject. After passing the 
inferior classes, you come to the biblical class, where 
gray-haired men may often be seen taking their place 
amongst the 3)upLls. 

Children have a passion for the Sunday-school; 
their young eyes sparkle atthe mention of it. What de- 
lights them most are the simple songs so impregnated 
with the poetic feeling that are interspersed through 
the hours of teaching. I was present at the annual 
festival of the Brooklyn Sunday-school. A procession 
of twenty-eight thousand children, with thousands of 
banners, and headed by military music, defiled through 
the streets on their way to the park that overlooks 
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this large city. You coidd see this long living string 
nnroU its folds along the winding paths of the hilL 
Walking by the side of the poorest children of the 
suburbs were teachers belonging to the highest ranks 
in society, and who appeared delighted to act as 
captains to these happy bands. This was at the end of 
May 1861. Patriotic emotions, natural at the outset 
of a war, mingled in this usually tranquil joyous 
festival. Each child carried the national flag with 
its thirty-four stars. Military music alternated with 
hymns. The beUs of the hundred and fifty Brooklyn 
churches rang out their merriest chimes. The popu- 
lation of the whole city was gathered together in the 
streets, at the windows, and even on the roofs of the 
houses. Happy the country where the religious fes- 
tivals of the children are those of the whole people ! 



CHAPTEE VII. 

StJPEKIOR INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA, AND ITS RESULTS. 

After having occupied ourselves thus far with the 
primary education of the Americans, let us cast a rapid 
glance at their plan of carrying out superior instruc- 
tion. The higher branches of learning are only des- 
tined for a portion of society. Now, in the eyes of the 
Americans, whatever partakes of privilege, or is ex- 
ceptional, does not come within the public domain. 
The wealthy classes must pay for the instruction they 
wish to procure for their sons, and defraying the ex- 
penses it is only fair they should have the direction. 
Besides, if it be permissible that the instruction of 
children be kept apart from religious education, it is 
not so with the young man whose intelligence, keenly 
roused upon aU great questions, requires a focus 
where all the scattered rays of truth shall be collected 
together. Throughout Europe generally the principles 
which govern the higher stages of instruction are to 
be found in the philosophy of the professor. In 
America, this essentially religious country, faith is 
the soul of science. But here begin the differences of 
school and system. Were the State to take part in 
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the dispute, it ought either to patronise one official doc- 
trine, or have different doctrines professed in its name. 
The first of these alternatives would be an infringe- 
ment of individual rights, and the second an infringe- 
ment on the rights of truth. Accordingly, it decides 
on trusting to the initiative of a nation which regards 
instruction in eve^ degree as the first of blessings ; 
and the result shews how right it has been in doing 
so. There are two degrees in the higher instruction ; 
first, the coUege, then the special school. The Ameri- 
cans imitate, in the foundation of colleges, the Pil- 
grims who founded the University of Cambridge. 
These establishments are built and endowed by pri- 
vate individuals belonging to the same Church. Do 
you wish to found a coUege or university ? Get up 
a subscription amongst the members of your com- 
munion. With the patronage of your pastors you 
wiU, in a very short time, count half a million of 
dollars. Princely donations are constantly given for 
this purpose. Individuals give, some a thousand 
dollars, others two, four, five thousand dollars. When 
you have made up the requisite sum, appoint your 
trustees, and procure a charter from the Government ; 
in this you wiU have no difficulty. Henceforward you 
have the privilege of conferring degrees, of making 
doctors of law or theology, even in cases where 
neither law nor theology is taught in the college. 
When one visits those places of instruction, which 
form in themselves small cities, and in which the 
most emine^t scholars of America vie with each other 
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in erudition, in talent, and in assiduity, one cannot 
but feel proud to find science thus living by her own 
innate force, not needing help from without; and we 
must admire also the voluntary system that suffices 
for the maintenaiice of such intellectual centres. The 
liberality of private individuals is not confined to the 
endowment of colleges ; it constantly seeks to enrich 
them by the addition of new chairs or new professors. 
Some time ago Princeton wished to secure the ser- 
vices of a European scholar, Dr Guyot, a gentleman 
as pious as he is distinguished. Accordingly, with- 
out the slightest effort, a certain number of persons 
imited to found a chair where this gentleman's great 
acquirements are utilised. 

Although those establishments are generally con- 
nected with some particular Church, they are neither 
sectarian in direction nor in instruction. The colleges 
of one denomination are attended by young men be- 
longing to the other churches, thus proving the doc- 
trinal unity of American Protestantism. Some people 
may be under apprehension that the independence of 
scientific research is compromised by the control of 
religion ; but a nation like America, so passionately 
attached to liberty of every kind, is not likely to 
sacrifice liberty of thought. All negations have right 
of uttei*ance. The zeal and activity displayed in their 
eflforts to propagate themselves are respected. The 
University of Cambridge has been in the hands of 
the Unitarians for the last fifty years; and they 
are still in the ascendant, though orthodox ideas 
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are beginning to exert some influence upon them. 
Parents, as well as professors, are free to choose the 
college that best answers their conviction, only they 
consider, and very truly, that instruction to produce 
its best fruits, must be homogeneous. Being a pro- 
foimdly religious people, they reftise to pay for the 
support of what they believe to be false. In leaving 
antichristian science to its own resources, they are 
not deviating from the common right, and they render 
homage to the intrinsic force of truth. If this science 
finds but few organs in the higher walks of learning, 
it proves that the Americans look upon the gospel 
as the sole guarantee of happiness and morality. Be- 
sides, the competition that reigns amongst the col- 
leges themselves, awakens their fullest energies, and 
obliges them to keep on a level with the progress that 
is going on in the world. After four years' university 
education, the young men join some special school. 
In former times each college had annexed to it a 
faculty of theology ; at present these are the excep- 
tion. Each denomination now founds seminaries for 
its own special use ; these are generally situated in 
the country. In those cabn peaceful retreats, young 
men prepare themselves for their solemn vocation. 
The grand natural scenery of America exerts an en- 
nobling influence, and speaks to the soul in a lan- 
guage so earnest and penetrating, that in itself it is 
an excellent lesson of theology, and is admirably 
adapted to deepen the impression made by the study 
of divine things. The schools of law and medicine 
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are likewise founded by associations of private indi- 
viduals* A barrister without brief, or a physician 
without patients, if he is a clever or enterprising pian, 
is free to found a faculty ; the State, granting with 
the utmost facility, the necessary authorisation, trust- 
ing to the eflBlcacy of competition as a stimulus to 
study. With equal facility do the schools themselves 
grant the diplomas necessary to empower the indi- 
dual to profess. I heard of one physician who ob- 
tained hfs doctor's degree after five months passed at 
the school of medicine. This appears to be an abuse 
of the voluntary system. In pure science, in art, in 
religion, in the spiritual domain, whose essence is 
liberty, the State very properly judges that its inter- 
vention would be as illegitimate as it would be per- 
nicious; but it is altogether another thing when it is 
a question of the health of the citizens. To defend 
this from the murderous attacks of ignorant doctors, 
there is not, as in the case of the soul, a church whose 
special mission is to combat error. Here, also, com- 
petition is powerless. Competition may, in the long 
run, discredit the incapable physician, but not be- 
fore he has had time to sacrifice his victims. How- 
ever, as a general rule, and particularly in cities, this 
system produces fewer evils than would appear at 
first sight. American doctors and barristers are in 
no wise inferior to ours. 

It is imnecessary for us to enter at any length into 
the results of education in America. To appreciate 
these, we have only to look at the marvellous pro- 
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gress achieved by this people, who, to preserve their 
equilibrium, had neither secular institutions, old 
traditions, the prestige of an aristocracy, nor the 
guardianship or control of Grovemment. In order 
that a ship, beaten by many storms, shall traverse 
safely a dangerous sea, it needs, in addition to its 
own soUdity and ballast, the experienced eye of the 
pilot. In America, the pilot is everybody. In 
such circumstances, strong convictions wiU not 
suffice, there must also be a rare amount of in- 
telligence. Now, intelligence is the feature that 
pre-eminently strikes the stranger when he first lands 
on American soil ; it shines in the face of the little 
urchins that play about the streets. Accordiugly, 
we find the Yankees the most inventive people in the 
world. To satisfy ourselves on this point, we have 
only to visit any industrial exposition of Massachu- 
setts, or to go over the long galleries of the Patent 
Office in Washington. This is a magnificent palftce 
of white marble, destined to lodge such machines as 
have obtained a patent. These myriads of combina- 
tions, intended to take the place of man's labour, end 
in filling you with a sort of terror; and you ask your- 
self how far wiU the Americans carry the power of 
steam and iron as a substitute for the intelligent and 
muscular action of man. This inventive genius is 
the result of the vast mass of knowledge that circu- 
lates through aU ranks of society. In all countries 
the greater number of inventors belong to the indus- 
trial classes. Amongst us they fi^quently die of 
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starvation, because the idea that besets them is not 
backed by sufficient scientific knowledge. In the 
United States the workman knows the laws of the 
physical world upon which he is operating ; his in- 
telligence gives him dominion over it, and he labours 
to subject it to new transformations. 

But we are not to suppose that amongst the Ameri- 
cans intelligence dries up the heart. With all their 
extraordinary mechanical genius, they are profoundly 
alive to poetical impressions. God, no doubt, has 
called them to as great destinies in the world of 
spirit as in that of matter. Their present aim, how- 
ever, is to master the external world ; and although 
the feverish pursuit of material progress is unfavour- 
able to artistic or literary development, yet the 
Americans have already proved, in statuary, what 
they are capable of in matters of art. Their first 
eflforts have been in the direction of sculpture, like 
Athens, which it resembles in so many ways. Powers, 
Palmer, Crawford, are the heads of a school that wiU 
one day leave its masters behind. In landscape, the 
United States possess one grand master, Church, who, 
disdaining beaten paths, has gone to surprise the 
secrets of the polar seas in their wildernesses of ice, 
those of the equatorial Andes, burned up by the tro- 
pical sun, and those of the boiling abysses of Niagara. 
There is an exuberant flow of poetry amongst the 
Americans ; agitated and muddy though it still may 
be, like rivers in spring, yet it comes with that abim- 
dance and facility that characterise the early produc- 
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tions of men of talent. There is not a college or school 
where poems of all kinds are not composed ; no jour- 
nal without its allotted space for them. Even " puff' 
is obliged to adapt itself to the imiversal taste, and 
describe in odes and dithyrambics the wonders of the 
clothes shop, or the beauty of the caoutchoucs. In 
most of these improvisations the form is incorrect, 
but they often contain really beautiful thoughts. 
When America will have done her rough work, and 
calmed down to the ways of peace, we may look out 
for master-pieces that will perhaps renovate our de- 
crepit art. Have not Longfellow, Bryant, and Mrs 
Stowe, given us already an earnest of this? But, 
then, what a new vein of inspiration is furnished 
by this proud virgin nature, as yet imstamped with 
man's image and superscription; sunrises and sun- 
sets in which the skies shine with the most fantastic 
colours ; autumns when vegetation reproduces the 
marvellous tints of dawn ; life so filled and varied; 
the vicissitudes of family circles, and the constant 
habit of studying the Scriptures, which are in them- 
selves an eternal source of the highest poetry 1 

The peculiar genius of the Americans expresses 
itself fully in an art special to themselves, that of 
embellishing their cemeteries. At the entrance of 
Boston, New York, Pittsburg, and Cincinnati, stretch 
out enchanting gardens, which realise in a Chris- 
tian spirit the mythological fiction of the Elysian 
fields; these are immense parks, several miles in 
circuqiference, enclosing steep hills, winding valleys 
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musical with the murmur of running streams, and 
quiet Umpid lakes. The monuments are very simple, 
at proper intervals, and seem as if they had been 
intended as ornaments to these picturesque groimds. 
There is something exquisite in the pleasure of a 
walk beneath these solemn-looking trees. There is 
a whole hemisphere between you and French ceme- 
teries, with their forests of stone and heavy construc- 
tions, that seem to weigh down the dead, and their in- 
sipid sickening inscriptions, cataloguising the virtues 
of the defunct; while here the epitaphs, aU. taken 
from the Scriptures, breathe forth ineffable consola- 
tion. We feel that to this people, to whom the 
gospel has revealed its true meaning, heaven is 
open; and if, in the midst of the bustle of busi- 
ness it is forgotten, they regain in the presence of 
death the magnificent perspective it opens to them. 
It is salutary for the inhabitants of a large commer- 
cial town to have these silent resting-places within 
reach of their daily walks, where the lesson how to 
live is taught by the lesson how to die. 



CHAPTEE VIIL 

NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

Up to the present we have been studying the United 
States in those spheres in which the religious life 
exercises a direct action, first in the Church, and 
next in the system of education. We now advance 
a step further, and consider it in its less direct opera- 
tion upon national manners and character. In the 
first two spheres it works without impediment, but 
this is not the case when it seeks to penetrate and 
leaven the mass of material interests, inveterate 
habits, and secular institutions. There is something 
analogous to this in the history of every man. When 
Christianity has wrought an entire change in our 
thoughts and feelings, does it not often encounter in 
our habits and character, a resistance which it only 
triumphs over by dint of daily and incessant struggles? 
Hence those amazing inconsistencies we must all at 
times have observed in men whose sincere faith is 
beyond question. If it be thus in that inner strong- 
hold, where each man comes into collision with him- 
self alone, how must it be with a whole people — ^a 
people, too, who are made up of the elements of all 
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other nations ? We are to bear in mind that America 
is composed of the most indomitable materials of our 
old Europe. In the laige towns these exist as vast 
compact masses, utterly inaccessible to the combined 
influences of manners, education, or church. Any 
other religion than one based directly upon conscience 
would have yielded before such a state of things. To 
produce any sensible effect under such circumstances 
is a miracle, like that wrought by the Church in the 
early ages of Christianity. Moreover, the tremendous 
battle the latter had to wage developed all its ener- 
gies, whilst in America resistance is masked by ex- 
ternal acquiescence. Truth fears no foe that meets 
it face to face. The lion's tooth is less dangerous 
than the serpent's venom. And yet little account is 
made of the obstacles the American Church has en- 
countered in its progress. One might suppose we 
were exempted from the dtity of being equitable 
towards a people who have the misfortime of living 
at such a distance from us. No doubt there are 
exceptions that compensate, and more than compen- 
sate, for the injustice of which America is the victim. 
A country appreciated as America has been in France 
by such men as De Tocqueville, Ampere, Laboulaye, 
and others, has not got much to complain of Un- 
fortunately the great mass of men are more given to 
count than to weigh testimonies. While they bow 
before those observers or judges of the highest order, 
they suJBfer themselves to be influenced by the scandal- 
ous chronicles published by vulgar tourists. These 
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amusing narratives succeed on the same principle as 
does the caricature. It is easier to find men ready to 
laugh at a people than to follow their example. It 
would be a curious study the tissue of myths, that 
might be called the legends of the United States, shew- 
ing that there are people who most sincerely imagine 
they have seen what others told them, and that for 
travellers as well as for historians there exists a 
common fund of tradition that is taken for granted 
by each individual. Besides, when people are com- 
ing back from the land of humbug they must bring 
with them some favourite specimens ; and when they 
travel as fast as steam can carry them, they have 
no choice but to conclude from the particular to the 
general; thus, when they have seen some drunken 
women in a certain quarter of New York, where the 
dregs of the German and Irish population congre- 
gate, they conclude at once that American women 
are totally corrupt. 

Nevertheless, the most prejudiced men are forced 
to acknowledge that in the American character and 
manners there are features that can only be accounted 
for by the influence of strong religious convictions. 
We have already noticed the respect paid to women, 
and the perfect freedom of relations that is the con- 
sequence. The credit of this has been given to the 
instincts of the Anglo-Saxon race, by tracing this 
effect up to the forests of old Germany. But if this 
were the explanation, why do not the virtues that 
distinguish America, Scotland, and England, flourish 
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in the same d^ree in Germany — the lineal de- 
scendant of the people described by Tacitus ? Why 
are those superior morals only found in countries 
where Puritanism — ^this vigorous though excessive 
development of the Calvinistic spirit — ^has left its 
impress; in coimtries, in a word, where the Holy 
Scriptures are held to be the supreme law, to be ap- 
pealed to upon all occasions ? 

From this same source the American people derive 
their amazing energy. Their very origin preaches 
the sacrifices demanded by strong conviction. It is 
a title of nobility to a people to descend from men 
who were martyrs for their faith, and it is with pious 
pride the Yankees shew the relics of the first Pilgrims. 
It is impossible to look without emotion at the 
wretched wooden arm-chair that constituted in itself 
the whole furniture of one of those venerable fathers, 
and which is carefully preserved in a public library 
at Boston. Such examples for America yield richer 
veins of golden ore than all the mines of California. It ' 
is after having contemplated them that the sons of the 
wealthy families of New England set out to till and 
cultivate the lands of the Far West. They make their 
way through a wilderness of forests, by means of rail- 
roads, which in Europe link populations together, but 
which in America begin by forming them. A new 
line is traced through a virgin forest, along a road ex- 
tending himdreds of leagues. The trees are cut down, 
laid cross-wise, rails are placed on them, and stations 
marked out, following close on each other. The first 
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train starts almost empty. It stops at first only for 
form's sake, meeting at each station but one soli- 
tary being, the station-master, who is there alone in 
these wild woods, with no communication whatever 
with the outer world but through this train, that 
passes once a-day. Presently a family of emigrants 
come. They buUd themselves a log-house, and lie 
on the hard damp ground, disputing with vipers and 
rattlesnakes the possession of their little dwelling. 
And yet at the doors of these wretched cabins you 
may see fresh, merry children, shouting out loud 
huzzas at the approach of the train. 

This struggle, as it were man to man with nature, 
is a sort of luxury to men of vigorous stalwart mettle, 
who, having mastered themselves, are able to master 
everything else ; but the sufferings to be endured are 
beyond description. The first winters they have to 
pass in log-houses, in an icy temperature of forty de- 
grees below zero, (centigrade.) You meet in the 
Eastern States women, stiU yoimg, who, after having 
been brought up in the lap of luxury, have followed 
their husbands into these far-off settlements. Their ad- 
ventures exceed anything we read of in the experience 
of EobiQSon. Such modes of life are a long martyr- 
dom. One day the log-house is buried under snow, 
or threatened to be carried off bodily by inundation ; 
or, what frequently occurs, is attacked by the In- 
dians. Again, it is impossible to cut through or melt 
the ice. Accordingly all communication is cut off, 
and the inmates pass days in all the horrors of hun- 
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ger. It is impossible to look without emotion at 
those small delicate hands that have had to wield 
alternately the axe and the gun, and to carry the 
heaviest burthens. The health of these women is 
often destroyed, but their wills never flinch. Narra- 
tives of this kind, and letters which have the palpi- 
tating interest of reality, and the fascination of the 
marvellous, keep up in the hearts of the Yankees this 
obscure heroism which has more real glory in it than 
that of the battle-field. 

The energy and audacity of the American are 
summed up in the famous " Go-a-head," the golden 
rule of American wisdom. Held within certain limits, 
and applied to matters of conscience, this watchword 
is eminently Christian. By following it the Church 
of the first ages triumphed over the assaults of pagan- 
ism ; but carried into the sphere of material things, 
this principle runs the risk of changing its nature. 
Still it remains the master-spring that urges on to 
great things. To shrink from no impossibility con- 
stitutes the American's danger, but it is also the 
secret by which he works prodigies. True, the cap- 
tains of the steamers navigating the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi often, in their efforts to outrun a rival, cause 
their own boilers to explode ; but the untamed extra- 
vagance of a young people intoxicated with the air 
they breathe, and treating danger with supreme indif- 
ference is being corrected day by day. In the States 
of the North-East, which are more sober and self- 
possessed, these dangers are no longer incurred by 

G 
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travellers. In these countries that have long been 
colonised, and long since freed from the infatuation 
produced by slavery, the go-a-head expresses nothing 
more than the indomitable resolution to overcome all 
obstacles. If a young man embraces the commercial 
career, you may be very sure that, after having twenty 
times laid his hand on fortune, he wiU end in not again 
letting her escape him. If he makes a discovery, he 
wiU have the press to puff it with invincible persist- 
ency, and after spending in this way fabulous sums, 
will end, like a certain character in Philadelphia, in 
constructing magnificent edifices for lodging his mer- 
chandise. If he is a student of law, he at once aspires 
to become President of the United Sates. Here suc- 
cess is more difficult, for popular favour is capricious. 
Those immeasurably ambitious men are often very 
unscrupulous as to the means they employ. They 
nevertheless form statesmen of the highest order. 
From time to time they learn that the surest way of 
attaining their object is to march right onward in the 
path of duty. Mr Douglas and Mr Lincoln, both 
from Illinois, are men who began life with the rude 
labours of the farm. Douglas's ambition from his 
boyhood was to be President. Lincoln had no other 
ideal than that of obeying his conscience. They fre- 
quently clashed in their political careers, and, at the 
last election, they both found themselves candidates 
for the presidential chair; the one, because he had 
made it the aim of his life, the other, because his in- 
corruptible honesty had made him the fit man for the 
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situation. Douglas, whose constant dream had been to 
be the master of the White House, died a month after 
he had seen his rival's installation — ^this lesson, we 
hope, will not be thrown away upon America. With 
this principle, that nothing is impossible, the Ameri- 
can performs positive miracles in the material world. 
I saw at Worcester, one evening, an enormous object 
through which light was streaming, blocking up the 
middle of the street. This was a house, with aU its 
inmates inside, travelling along on rollers. I asked a 
pastor of Newton-Comer what had become of his 
church. He pointed it out to me a hundred steps 
further on. It had been carried off bodily, belfiy and 
all. We had some difficulty in Europe in believing 
that the soil of the central part of Chicago had been 
elevated ten feet by means of screws. Yet it is a 
positive fact, blocks of houses, six or seven stories 
high, of brick or granite, were raised up at the same 
time, — ^no one left his house, only from time to time 
steps were added to the stairs. 

Another trait of character which is not foreign to 
the influence of the gospel, is the high estimation in 
which labour is held in America. A nation loving 
Christ cannot forget that it was said of the Saviour of 
the world, " Is not this the carpenter's sOn ? " This 
is one of the greatest causes of opposition created 
by slavery between tiie North and the South. The 
Americans of the Free States have broken away from 
the traditions of those ages that glorified idleness. In 
their eyes idleness is high treason agaiast society. 
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The richest merchants continue going to their count- 
ing-houses early in the morning. I heard a gentleman 
at New York say that his brother's piety was only 
external; and why? the old man of seventy-two, of 
immense wealth, was living upon his property, and 
had given up working. Success, laboriously won, is 
the true nobility in the eyes of the Americans. Each 
man's glory is to be a self-made man, — ^that is to say, 
a man who is the creator of his own fortune. While 
General Banks was Governor of Massachusetts, a book 
was sold in profusion, entitled, "The Bobbin-boy." 
This was the biography of his excellency, who had 
begun life by Naming a few pence a-day in a spinning 
factory, and had risen by his merit to the highest post 
in the most enlightened State of the Union. I was pre- 
sent on the day he was taking leave, and laying down 
his office, and was able to judge of the enthusiastic 
respect in which he was held. One of his predeces- 
sors, Mr Briggs, who had been a hatter, died lately, the 
object of universal veneration. In fact, if we wish 
to see equality realised here below, in manners, we 
must look for it in the agricultural districts of the 
Northern States. EquaUty is an idea that Christi- 
anity brought into the world by bowing down the 
head of the powerful and the weak, of the master and 
the slave, before Him who was the servant of all, and 
at the same time their Lord and their God. But 
nothing is more difficult than to put this into prac- 
tice. The law may recognise it as a right, but that it 
may become a fact, it requires manners that have been 
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thoroughly and constantly imbued with Christian 
feeling. Now, this is pre-eminently the case in New 
England. If we except the Irish emigrant, who con- 
tinues on a poor ignorant workman to the second or 
third generation, you meet in the agricultural parts of 
these six States but one single class, one single social 
scale. There may be men more or less rich, more or 
less easy in circumstances, some of whom are far- 
mers, some merchants or magistrates, but aU are well- 
informed, enlightened men, in whose habits, dress, 
language, and mode of Hving there is little difference. 
That variety of the human species called the peasant 
is not known. There are whole districts where not 
a single poor man could be found. It is impossible 
to conceive anything more happy than the populations 
that live along the enchanting banks of the noble 
river Connecticut. They are a healthy, vigorous, ac- 
tive, thriving race, ready to acknowledge most thank- 
fully that they have received the best heritage that 
can be enjoyed here below. In contemplating such 
a scene, one's thoughts revert to the benedictions 
promised by the old prophet, when every man shall 
sit in peace beneath his own vine and fig-tree. But 
equality is not the exclusive appanage of New Eng- 
land. We meet it everywhere. The railways have but 
one class of waggons, except the special trains, at re- 
duced price, reserved for emigrants. The senator takes 
his seat by the side of the ploughman and the artisan, 
who make it a point of honour to deserve the confi- 
dence with which they are treated. You may travel 
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from one end of the United States to the other with- 
out hearing one single coarse expression. The city 
of Washington, the capital of the Union, reflects this 
equaUty in a striking manner. The buildings conse- 
crated to the public service are gigantic and splendid; 
on the contrary, the President himself inhabits the 
modest viUa called the White House. Before the war, 
Mr Lincoln could be seen at all hours. He has only 
two or three servants, none of whom are in livery. 
I called upon him in company with one of my Ame- 
rican friends. The President was engaged, it not 
being his hour of receiving. No matter ; feeling that 
he owed himself to all, he welcomed us with the 
utmost kindness and cordiality. I had the pleasure 
of pressing that strong robust hand, hardened by 
toil, and contemplating at my ease the face of this 
rustic man, with its angular features, its immense 
brow, expressive of rare energy, its frank, open, 
intelligent, and mild look, its expression of honest 
loyalty and perfect rectitude. I took upon myself 
to express the sympathy entertained for himscK per- 
sonally, and for his administration, by the liberal 
portion of the French nation, and to assure him of the 
hearty prayers offered to Heaven in behalf of the cause 
he represents. When speaking to Mr Lincoln of that 
God whose support is now so necessary to him, he 
became deeply moved. My friend was much struck 
at the expression that passed over his manly counte- 
nance. Mrs Lincoln then received us, and we sat and 
chatted as though we had been old acquaintances. I 
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paid a second visit to the White House with a lady 
living in the town of "Washington. Mr lincoLi was 
unable to receive us. My friend insisted on our being 
admitted. The perplexity of the servant, who was 
obliged to resist all entreaties, presented a strange con- 
trast to the rude contempt one is subjected to from the 
valets of our European grandees. What can be fineir 
than this union of simplicity and, power ! This cour- 
teous, modest gentleman is he at whose word twenty- 
two millions of men sprang up ready to sacrifice their 
treasures and their Hves. 

But there arQ shadows to this picture. America is 
meeting immense diflficulties in her path. There are 
gaps and shortcomings in the national character visible 
at the first glance. Now, the majority of travellers 
see nothing but these defects ; and to us in Europe 
they are presented through an enormous magnifying- 
gkss. L different forms and combinatiorof 
these constitute the various shades of notions enter- 
tained by Europeans regarding the Americans. Let 
us endeavour to come to a more equitable judgment 
on the subject, by examining the causes that may ex- 
plain them. 

The foremost of these defects is national pride. 
At first sight it would appear as if all nations in this 
respect were on a par ; but it cannot be denied that, 
up to recent events, American pride had assumed the 
proportions of the New World itself, where everything 
is on a gigantic scale. Compared with the Mississippi 
and the St Lawrence, our rivers are mere streams. 
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The Yankee sails up and down these magnificent 
waters, infloatingpalaces, three stories high, in company 
with four or five hundred fellow-travellers. He gets 
through the eighteen hundred miles that separate New 
York from New Orleans as we go from Paris to Havre, 
and thinks as lightly of crossing the Ocean as we do 
the English Channel. When he visits our European 
confederation, he reckons that in a few days he will 
have done aU our great cities, London, Paris, Peters- 
burg, Constantinople, taking in Jerusalem and Cairo 
as well. His scale of dimensions is that of Gargantu. 
He fancies we have hardly elbow-room in our small 
States. We must add to this, that, up to late events, 
this young nation had seen its most daring dreams 
aU. realised, its most iniquitous enterprises succeed. 
They had driven without mercy or pity the unfortu- 
nate Indians from the soil owned by their ancestors. 
These magnificent countries now form powerful re- 
publics. Filibusterers wrested Texas from Mexico, 
the latter making a show of resistance. The Ameri- 
cans declared it a most imjust war, and took half its 
territory, discovering subsequently that this newly- 
conquered Califomia was one of the richest countries 
in the world. 

Is it to be wondered at that the nation should feel 
its head grow dizzy £ts it contemplated upon its new 
charts the enormous extent of territory that had fallen 
to its lot, — ^a world almost the size of Europe, rest- 
ing upon two oceans, and destined by its very con- 
figuration to be the dwelling of a unique people? 
What a future is prepared for the United States by 
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the increase of their population, which surpasses aU 
that has ever been heard of in the annals of statis- 
tics ! Sixty years ago New York contained fifty-six 
thousand souls. Now this "imperial city," in- 
cluding its suburbs, has a population of nearly a 
million and a-haK; if it goes on at the present ratio, 
it will reach seven millions at the end of the cen- 
tury. Chicago will have five millions at the same 
period, if all goes on smoothly. A calculation, that 
seems prophetic, published by Elkana Wilson iq 1815, 
announced that the population of the United States 
would be, to speak in round numbers, about nine 
millions in 1820; twelve, in 1830; seventeen, in 
1840 ; twenty-three, ia 1850 ; thirty-one, ia 1860 ; 
forty-two, in 1870; fifty-six, in 1880; seventy- 
seven, in 1890; one hundred, in 1900; and two 
hundred and eighty-three millions in the year 2000. 
Now, here are the real figures up to the present 
day. In 1820, 9,638,000; in 1830, 12,866,000; in 
1840, 17,116,000; in 1850, 23,191,000; in 1860, 
31,429, 000. The extraordinary exactness with which 
this calculation has been fulfilled in the past, may be 
taken as a guarantee of its future accuracy. The 
American, who troubles himseK very little about the 
end of the world, already discounts the year 2000. 
He multiplies in thought tenfold the actual popula- 
tion; and in this he is the more justified, seeing 
that we may say of this rapidly-increasing figure as 
of the flight of time, that as we speak of it, it is 
already changed. 

How is it possible, then, that this people should be 
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Otherwise than proud? Besides, prodigious as their 
pride is, it makes no void round about them ; it is a 
frank outspoken pride, without surperciUousness or 
contempt, at least in the North. The American can 
admire with enthusiasm all that is great in other 
people, and for France their predilection is not di- 
minished. Even our defects they hold up as virtues. 
Lafayette continues to be a sort of hyphen between 
these two great nations, similar in so many respects. 
The pride, too, of the citizen of the United States 
is his patriotism ; it comes from a boundless faith 
in the excellence of American institutions, and of 
their future working for the weKare of all humanity. 
This people believes in its destiny. When the inha- 
bitants of the at first obscure town of Eome began by 
believing in their destiny, it was but a superstition. 
Here, on the contrary, it is a deliberate conviction, 
supported both by the dispensations of Providence 
and by the intrinsic value of the principles upon 
which this new society is based. 

But these extenuating circumstances do not lessen 
the fact, that individuals partake but too much of the 
great pride of the nation ; and herein we find one of 
the most formidable obstacles to moral and religious 
progress. A proud people may be perfectly orthodox, 
but they cannot reach the deep sources whence pro- 
ceed the true Christian life. This was made very 
evident during the financial crisis of 1857. No 
sooner did humiliation come upon America, than with 
it was produced one of the most glorious religious 
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revivals the Church has ever witnessed It will be 
the same after this war, which has already swallowecl 
up the wealth which required half a century for its 
accumulation. But it is not in the papers we must 
look for the symptoms of this humiliation ; for even 
after the defeat of Bull's Eim, the journals vied with 
each other in crying out that the attitude of the North 
in presence of this catastrophe was the sublimest spec- 
tacle the sim ever shone upon. Thoroughly to under- 
stand this salutary subjective change that has been 
thus wrought, one should have lived in America before 
and after the outbreak of the war. All is altered, — 
ideas, feelings, language. How often, latterly, I have 
heard Americans bewail their pride ! At the very mo- 
ment when this people, like Nebuchadnezzar over his 
Babylon, were glorifying themselves upon their great- 
ness, they were laid prostrate in the dust. The half- 
finished constructions that were to make the Federal 
capitol the most splendid palace in the universe ; the 
prodigious columns, composed of one solid block of 
white marble, which were to surround the entire edi- 
fice, and which now lie about sadly in the neglected 
yards ,- the gigantic base of Washington's monument, 
a new tower of Babel to which all the kingdoms of the 
world contributed a stone, and which was to surpass 
in height the Pyramids of Egypt; — all those un- 
finished symbols of unparaUeled greatness preach 
with tremendous eloquence the words of Scripture, 
" He that exalteth himseK shall be brought low." 
The second national sin is an unbridled love of 
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gain. This is the consequence of the unexampled 
material prosperity which the United States has en- 
joyed. In the same way that the descendants of the 
Huguenot refugees became the wealthiest citizens of 
their adopted countries, the sons of the Pilgrims have 
been loaded with the wealth which their fathers 
sacrificed. The earth pours her treasures into their 
laps, and gives them with profusion the produce of 
aU other parts of the world. In certain districts, 
mineral oil shoots up pure as the water of our foun- 
tains. Agricultural productions are tripled by the 
skilful use of machinery. Land increases in value at 
a fabulous ratio. A few dollars suffice to buy land 
in the West, which soon brings twenty thousand times 
the price originally paid for it. An American friend 
of mine set out for the Minnesota with five or six 
dollars in his pocket, with which he bought a con- 
siderable property. A town was bmlt upon his do- 
main, and he came back to the East a millionaire. 
Having had no enemies to fear, the nation have been 
able to dispense with a standing army. Territories 
have been sold in detail, some of which were greater 
than France. They were actually beginning not to 
know what to do with the revenues of the State. 

It is evident that it was impossible for this young 
impetuous nation to do otherwise than rush upon the 
pursuit of wealth with a kind of frenzy. This pas- 
sion was still more stimulated by the rapid immigra- 
tion that was going on. Five hundred thousand 
Europeans, whose heads were filled with the one 
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thought of making fortunes, annually landed on the 
shores of this El Dorado. Besides, the commercial 
organisation of America seems calculated to intensify 
this thirst for gold. There is no restraint whatever 
on the liberty of business transactions. The interest 
on money is enormous. Usury is neither interfered 
with by law nor stigmatised by public opinion. In 
December 1860, loans were made at New York at 
. 36 per cent, per month, and even at 3 per cent, per 
diem. On the suppression of the National Bank, pri- 
vate banks (and the most insignificant village has its 
own bank) issued paper, often exceeding a hundred- 
fold the gold they had in reserve. Sometimes these 
banks are mere fictions. In Missouri I was paid in 
notes on the bank of Tekama, and discovered, when 
it wa^ too late, that no such locality was in existence. 
The most daring speculations are carried on upon 
credit. It is a game of chance : and, if you succeed, 
you are a rich man ; if not, you are not ruined, — for 
this word is not to be found in the vernacular of 
American commerce, — ^you have only to begin once 
more. In Europe we are indignant at the facility 
with which a New York merchant makes his fortune 
a second time, after having been bankrupt. In the 
United States, on the contrary, they glory in the fact. 
Here we crush the man who falls ; there they endea- 
vour to help him up. This, perhaps, is real charity. 
In all cases it is a good calculation ; for they say to 
themselves, to smash the man who is your debtor is 
most assuredly not the best way to secure payment. 
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Most of the fortunes at New York have been made 
and re-made over and over again. MiUions rise and 
fall by turns, like the waves of a troubled sea. Men 
get seasoned by this spectacle, and are neither sur- 
prised to find themselves after a few years princes 
in the finance world, or beggars at the end of a few 
days' commercial crisis. This fluctuating wealth is 
but too often employed in extravagances ; and as to 
the piles of gold that filled to overflowing the coffers 
of the State, a very simple process of depletion was 
found, which passed under the modest name of dila- 
pidation. When the present administration under- 
took the direction of aflSiirs, it had to begin its labours 
with the task of cleansing the stables of Augeas. It 
will be long before the principles of disinterestedness 
and political probity have taken the place due to 
them amongst a people who in so many other respects 
are eminently moraL 

Another defect in the national character is its ex- 
cessive mobility. The French, who pass for the most 
fickle of people, are in this respect surpassed by our 
Transatlantic cousins. Our old societies could not 
stand the perpetual fluctuations to which this grow- 
ing people are constantly subject* One is inclined to 
imagine that the excessive capriciousness of the cli- 
mate, in which, in the course of one day, you pass 
from summer to winter, and from winter to summer, 
acting from childhood upon the nervous system, may 
affect the character. If the Scandinavian is dreamy, 
if the Calabrian has fire in his blood, why should not 
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the American follow in some degree the oscillations 
of his thermometer ? Nothing can be more singular 
than to see this people sink in a few days from a 
paroxysm of enthusiasm to one of indignation. Next 
to nothing sufl&ces to elevate a man to the pedestal 
of an incomparable hero ; and the chances are that, 
in a few weeks after, he wiU be looked upon as either 
a monster or an idiot. 

The American press is responsible for much of this 
inconstancy. Its task might be a noble one were 
it imderstood, for no people in the world read jour- 
nals as the Americans do. More than two hundred 
papers are published in the city of New York, up- 
wards of four hundred in Pennsylvania, and every 
village has its daily paper. The child of ten de- 
vours the political articles, and deliberately chooses 
the political party to which he shall give his ad- 
hesion. Unfortunately, in the United States, as in 
other countries, journalism has been too long left 
in the hands of irreligious men. With some honour- 
able exceptions, the American papers are written 
in a galvanic, spasmodic style. They have nothing 
but superlatives and hyperboles in their vocabu- 
lary. What they praise surpasses the height of 
all human excellence; what they blame exceeds 
the measure of human perversity. There are jour- 
nals called " sensation papers," simply because they 
circulate each day the most absurd reports, by 
which the masses invariably allow themselves to be 
duped. 
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The principle that rules in the United States re- 
garding moral and physical dangers is, that each indi- 
vidual should count upon himseK alone for getting 
out of difficulties. Eailway companies run trains 
through the streets of the most populous towns. There 
are neither barriers nor enclosures. The engineer 
just rings a lugubrious bell that may be heard two 
miles off. This must suffice you. But if you happen 
to be deaf? So much the worse for you. Why don't 
you look at the rails that cross the path, and the 
placard that gives you notice in large letters? In 
the same way the State gives you the least possible 
protection. The most respectable men, the most 
firmly-rooted reputations, are flung by journalists 
as food to public emotion. In this country, where 
every man, in some way or other, is public pro- 
perty, people think they have a right to discuss 
freely men as weU as things. Make up your mind 
to see yourself torn to pieces, ridiculed, sneered at in 
every way. You have the tribunals, it is true, but 
they are expensive, and not to be counted on. You 
have the revolver ; — ^happily this is little used in the 
North. But you have better than all that — an indi- 
viduality of the strongest die, to which all these gym- 
nastics are but child's play. Besides, we know that 
this mobility is merely on the surface, and can rely 
on the good Sense of an intelligent, enlightened, per- 
sistent, and resolute people, who quietly allow the ebb 
and flow of praise and blame to pass, because they 
are perfectly able to discern who are their real Mends. 
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Were it otherwise, who would dare be President of 
the United States ? A month after Mr lincohi's in- 
auguration, the two great journals whose patronage 
secured his nomination gravely proposed to him to 
abdicate as being incapable for his post. I could not 
avoid expressing my amazement at this to one of the 
principal editors. " Oh ! it is nothing," he said ; " we 
are once more the best friends* in the world." 



H 



CHAPTEE IX. 

SLAVEKY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Of all the obstacles to the progress of the United 
States, the most formidable is the pernicious influence 
exerted by slavery. It is impossible to speak of 
America without touching on this subject, which, for 
some years past, has become the exclusive preoccupa- 
tion of this great nation. Travel from one end to the 
other of the Union, the word slavery never ceases to 
ring in your ears. This continual repetition ends in 
irritating the nerves. As a sick man only thinks and 
feels under the influence of what he is suffering, so 
the intellectual, moral, and religious activity of those 
thirty millions of men is tainted by this horrible 
plague. 

One asks how it is possible that a country so im- 
bued with Christianity could have maintained slavery ; 
and how it is that a third of its population defends it 
at all hazards. This is a complex question, and needs 
a thorough sifting. 

All religions are, like man, composed of body and 
soul. Dogma, worship, organisation — these form the 
body; the soul is their animating life. The better 
the body is constituted, the more robust, in general, 
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will be the health. In the same way, the truer the 
dogma, the purer the worship, the simpler the or- 
ganisation, the more abundant and fruitful will be 
the life produced. But nothing excels in evil like 
the perversion of what is excellent in goodness. 
When a bad institution succeeds in sheltering itself 
imder strong convictions, it derives from them an in- . 
comparable power of resistance. Fortunately, this 
is but ephemeral. Wherever Christian.truth is cleared 
from all traditional influences, the evangelical spirit 
sooner or later reacts against all forms of evil. Then 
the strife begins, which must necessarily be all the 
more terrible from the vigour of the respective cham- 
pions. This is the history of slavery in America : — 
In 1619, two ships cast anchor alongside the shores 
of the new hemisphere. From one of these, in Boston 
Bay, stepped forth the first Pilgrims ; the other vessel 
delivered the first cargo of negroes to the colonists 
of Virginia. The one carried to America that 
which was destined to be its strength ; the other, that 
which was to be its weakness, its shame, and its tor- 
ment. The free Puritans and the black slaves soon 
spread themselyes over the whole surface of the 
thirteen colonies. A century and a haK later, when 
they separated themselves from England, and bound 
themselves together by the Federal Constitution, 
liberty and servitude shared between them the new 
republic; the former, however, preponderating, and 
the latter on the decline. The authors of the Con- 
stitution disapproved of slavery, but left the question 
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open, by leaving it to the decision of each sovereign 
State. 

Nothing can be more dangerous than to bequeath to 
the future the task that should be solved in the 
present. Still, during sixty years it seemed as if 
they had done wisely in not precipitating the 
question. Some States emancipated their slaves, by 
deciding that those bom after a certain date should 
be free ; others were gradually led to it by the pro- 
gress of public opinion. The Church took its share 
in this labour. The Eeformed Presbyterians declared 
that none of their members, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, could possess a fellow-creature as a chattel. 
The other Presbyterian churches also passed resolu- 
tions condemning the principle of slavery. In 1832, 
it seemed as if America was about to be totally de- 
livered from this cancer. Virginia, the great State, 
then called the " Mother of Presidents," was ripfe for 
emancipation; and her example, it was thought, would 
carry the intermediate States along with it. So 
advanced then was public opinion, that Deputy 
Faulkner said in the Legislative Assembly, — " I am 
happy, gentlemen, to see that none of you venture to 
raise your voice in defence of slavery. The time is 
gone by when we could patiently listen to it, or even 
consent to hear it." A majority of two voices was 
secured in favour of gradual abolition. This was one of 
those decisive hours which are the pivot of the future. 
Suddenly those two members deserted their colours, 
and threw their weight into the scale of slavery. 
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Every one saw in this sudden defection the work 
of a newly-formed party, and by which the question 
was to be thrown back half a century. At the period of 
the Eeformation, did not five men bind themselves 
by oath to save, at all hazards, the power of Eome ? 
Before this society, that soon became all-powerful, 
the tide of reform fell back, and the social progress 
that had dawned on Europe was retarded for two 
centuries. Mr Calhoun and his disciples were the 
Jesuits of the New World. 

Mr Calhoun dreamed the most magnificent des- 
tinies for the South. Having been disappointed in 
his efforts to attain the Presidency, he resolved to 
avenge himself upon the Northern States, to which 
he owed his defeat. He looked upon the union of 
the two fractions of the United States as one of those 
ill-assorted marriages that must end by divorce. In 
the eyes of Mr Calhoun, and of his school, slavery 
was the capital interest of America, to which all 
things else must be subordinated. His system may 
be thus defined : " The South, possessing that supe- 
rior cultivation which leisure allows, is to the rest of 
the nation what the intelligence that conceives is to 
the arm that executes. It is the head that must 
govern. Let the Union be preserved as long as it 
can advance slavery ; but the day it clashes with it, 
let it cease." The pretext Mr Calhoun seized on 
was the same identical tariff question which the pre- 
sent insurrection has endeavoured to put forward. 
An attempt at free-trade was made in Charleston in 
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1832, and South Carolina afiPected to desire secession. 
Fortunately the President of the day, General Jack- 
son, was an honest, energetic old soldier. He struck 
some hard blows, and Calhoun, threatened with the 
gallows, was forced to submit. The abortive con- 
spiracy was put off to a more convenient season. They 
saw it would take thirty years more to prepare minds 
for the separation. The same year a curious book 
was published throwing a vivid light upon present 
events. This was a romance, " The Partisan Leader," 
written in very bad taste by one of Calhoun's dis- 
ciples. Professor Tucker, and published under the 
ante-date of 1861, the period at which they then 
considered the separation might be effected. In this 
book we find the exact programme of the secessionist 
conspiracy. The edition was seized by order of the 
President; and it is from one of the few copies that 
escaped that the book has just now been republished. 
Hence we know that the tremendous subversion that 
is now going on is the result of a plan followed out 
in its minutest details with a skill that only bad 
causes have the secret of; since, in order to succeed, 
it is necessary to bend with perfect pliancy to all 
eventualities, and to hoist in succession all flags. 

It was, above all things, necessary to this party to 
get possession of power. The great democratic party 
formed by Jefferson was then all-powerfal. It was 
the support of this party that had enabled Jackson 
to put down the Secessionists. At aU. costs entrance 
must be got into this. The slavery oligarchy con- 
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cealed their real colours, and came like penitents 
humbly to offer their service* to the Democrats. The 
latter were chiefly recruited from amongst the Euro- 
pean immigrants. These they met on landing, and 
said to them, " You wiU find here Whigs. They are 
aristocrats, who despise you, and who wish to repel 
aU foreigners from the soil ; we, on the contrary, are 
friends of the people, — ^we are Democrats." The new- 
comers gave the same signification to the word that 
we do in Europe. They never suspected that in 
America, where every one is a democrat, that this 
title, claimed specially by one party, was a fraudulent 
pretence. In fact, the policy of the soi-disant De- 
mocrats differs in no respect from that of their adver- 
saries. It only varied in the employment of bolder 
and less scrupulous methods, such as are habitual to 
tribunes backed by the masses. This misapprehen- 
sion became greater when the Southern oligarchy 
consummated its aUiance with the Democratic party. 
By a strange association, there was thus formed a 
league between a proud, haughty aristocracy and the 
popular classes, jealous of every kind of superiority. 
The immigrants gratefully accepted this patronage from 
high quarters. The great planters, now the leaders 
of the party, adopted all their passions. They skilfully 
turned to account the jealousy the Irish labourer 
entertains towards the negro, his only competitor in 
rough work. The words democrat and partisan of 
slavery became synonymous. Let us here say, to the 
honour of the Democrats of the North, that since the 
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secession, they have returned to the sound traditions 
of Jackson, and rival the Eepublicans in zeal for the 
maintenance of the Union. 

Once in possession of the Presidency, the slave- 
party entrenched themselves with rare skill. They 
made the Democratic party their impregnable fortress 
-the Gibraltar of slavery. By one of the articles of 
the constitution, the possession of three slaves gives 
a man an additional vote in the elections. So that 
a planter having fifteen hundred slaves has five 
hundred votes. Thus this man alone can coun- 
terbalance the combined will of any one of the hard- 
working, enlightened counties of the free States. A 
most odious law, which proportions the means of per- 
petuating oppression to the number of its victims ! The 
South invariably voted as a single man, and could 
count upon a million of Irishmen and Germans in 
the North. They had composed according to their 
pleasure, the Supreme Court that decides Federal 
law, and it was this court that decided that any 
slaveholder was at liberty to bring with him his hu- 
man cattle even into the Free States. They lowered 
the electoral barriers in those States of the North 
most favourable to slavery. Thus, in New Jersey 
and Indiana it required only three days' residence 
to qualify a man for voting; accordingly, at the 
last elections, enormous waggonfuls of Irishmen 
were carried at great expense into these States on 
the 2d and 3d of November, in order that they might 
give their votes for the slave candidates on the 6 th. 
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Open encouragement was given to the slave-trade. 
No less than eight slave-ships were in the port of 
Boston in February 1861, only one month before Mr 
lincoln entered upon his functions ; and as the tri- 
bunals of the dififerent States were composed in the 
majority of Democrats, criminals taken in the fla- 
grant act of carrying on this infamous traffic were 
invariably acquitted. 

But it did not suffice to get possession of power ; 
it was necessary to change the current of public 
opinion. Journals for this special purpose were 
foimded by the slave party. It only needs to repeat 
sophisms with magisterial audacity for them to be 
taken up as axioms by the vulgar. The divine char- 
acter of slavery was proclaimed with that superb 
arrogance that makes an impression upon the masses, 
and with that candour of conviction that at times dupes 
even the most intelligent. A highly-esteemed reli- 
gious journal of New York, the Observer, edited by a 
Northerner, who had become a convert to slavery, was 
one of the most influential organs of the propaganda. 
The disciples of Calhoun got possession of the chairs 
of theology, in order to form the men who were to be 
educators of the next generation; and South Carolina, 
the country of the great man, becaine a nursery of 
apostles. 

Events at first favoured this change of opinion. 
The invention of the cotton-spinning machine, by 
giving to the Southern States the monopoly of the 
raw material, opened to the slave-party visions of 
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inconceivable wealth and greatness. Planters made 
colossal fortunes. The Central States began to raise 
ttie negro. They commenced breeding of slaves, for 
those tropical regions where the black race, worn out 
by overwhelming labour, can no longer reproduce 
itself. New York became the great emporium of 
cotton, and rapidly developed into the vast propor- 
tions we have already noted. The capital of the 
North was lent to the planters to enable them to 
purchase new lands, and was mortgaged upon slaves. 
Europe itself was looked on as a conquered province; 
in short, the South believed itself the centre of the 
earth. The worship of cotton became literally fa- 
naticism, accompanied by insane prida The pious 
defenders of the people of Israel cried out, " Some 
trust in chariots, and some in horses : but we will 
remember the name of the Lord our God." But hear 
what the planters said in the South, — " For our de- 
fence let us not count on our arms, our arsenals, 
or our fortresses ; let us count alone upon our cotton. 
We can give life or death to whole peoples. If we 
withhold our cotton, they die of starvation; if we 
send it forth upon the markets, they recover life." 

To this auxiliary in the material world, was 
added another in the moral world. New England, 
which had invented the cotton-gin, shortly after 
inaugurated the first Abolitionist societies. Unfortu- 
nately for America, it found no Wilberforce. Chan- 
ning and Parker, who consecrated to the cause of 
emancipation, the former his grand eloquence, ever 
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elevated and temperate, the latter his buming, indig- 
nant words, were both Unitarians ; that is to say, that, 
in denying the divinity of Christ, they, placed them- 
selves outside the great religious current that was 
carrying the nation on. Besides, the first Abolition- 
ists, disciples of Channing, went far beyond their 
master in their reaction against the common creed. 
They poured out their anathemas upon the different 
Christian communities that spoke, in place of acting, 
upon the Bible, when texts were opposed to them, 
and upon the constitution that recognised slavery. 
This was attacking all that the nation held most 
dear. Then taking their stand' in the name of abso- 
lute right, and considering the possession of a slave 
as a spoliation and a crime, they would listen to 
nothing about gradual emancipation or indemnity. 
They were frankly and openly revolutionists. They 
despatched emissaries to the South, commissioned to 
operate upon the minds of the poor whites and upon 
the negroes. This was a piece of good fortune to the 
Calhoun party. The planters cried out and declaimed, 
and declared that they were stirring up a servile war. 
They terrified some by describing the social cataclysm 
these efforts would end in ; others they threatened to 
treat as accomplices of the incendiaries and murder- 
ers. In this way began that system of intimidation 
that went on increasing up to the day that the war 
broke out. Henceforward the word Abolitionist sig- 
nified in the Southern States the subversion of all 
acquired rights, Marat, Danton, Eobespierre, and 
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the nameless miseries that all the demons of hell 
could let loose. 

The Abolitionists exercised a not less unfortunate 
influence upon the position of the Church with regard 
to slavery. The Church had hoped, by preparing 
minds, to lead the country on gradually to emancipa- 
tion, and now foimd the work compromised, the pro- 
gress obtained by long and patient efforts thrown 
back, by this extreme party. The Church had endea- 
voured to hold the balance even between the Conser- 
vative side and the religious progressive side, and 
here now the equilibrium was destroyed. Long 
controversies frequently produce strange imforeseen 
chsmges. While the spirit and means employed by 
the Abolitionists were combated, a lukewammess 
crept into the subject they were pursuing in com- 
mon. To this there were honourable exceptions, 
however, especially amongst the Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians of the New School. The venerable 
Dr Beecher and his children have all consecrated 
their talent and their genius to this great cause. The 
Congregationalists, having no churches in the South, 
were able to give free utterance to their sympathies. 
But this was not the case with the other denomina- 
tions, whose flocks were, to a great extent, in the 
Slave States. These Churches agreed that the subject 
of the " peculiar institution" should not be touched 
upon in their assemblies ; but the conditions of the 
game were unequaL The Southerners, who affected 
to feel themselves injured by the Abolitionists, alone 
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had the privilege of speaking. / When the Nprth 
wished, in its turn, to do so, their timid protests were 
silenced on the score of troubling the peace of the 
Church. 

The slave system found another powerful auxi- 
liary in the prejudice of colour ; the bad sentiments 
generated by a vicious institution, soon become its 
firmest security. We Europeans cannot comprehend 
how this inhuman, unchristiau repulsion, has so long 
held possession of the North. So much does it revolt 
us, that we make little account of the immense efforts 
now being made for the abolition of slavery. We forget 
how hard it is to root out the instincts that have been 
woven into us from the cradle. And are our own 
societies immaculate on the score of caste prejudice, 
class rivalities, and national antipathies ? The feeling 
the American experiences at the sight of a negro is 
merely the consequence of slavery ; and the sole 
means of curing this is complete emancipation. So 
long as, under cover of the Federal constitution, a 
whole race shaU. be treated as on a par with beasts in 
one half of the Union — so long as this venerated 
document shall order the restitution of runaway 
slaves through the length and breadth of the Free 
States — so long will it be impossible to confer politi- 
cal rights upon the blacks. Hence they are reduced 
to the condition of pariahs. Their legal inferiority 
will affect you in spite of yourseK; and no matter 
what may be your resolutions, you cannot treat them 
^ your equals. We must also bear in mind, that 
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the Democratic party that ruled the Union laboured 
strenuously to strengthen this bad feeling. The 
upper classes of the North were leavened by the in- 
fluences of the Southerners, who filled the highest 
posts and gave the tone to society. In the lower 
classes the colour prejudice is kept alive by the Irish ; 
the latter abhorring the negro to that degree, that 
when they serve in the same house with black ser- 
vants, they refuse eating with them. The conse- 
quence is, that injusKfcice reproduces itself. The posi- 
tion allotted to men of colour in the North degrades 
them, paralyses them, and reduces them to a low 
level of civilisation, which, in turn, is made an argu- 
ment of by those who despise them. On the con- 
trary, wherever slavery is vigorously attacked, its 
corollary is beginning to disappear. New England, 
which is the bulwark of Emancipationist ideas, is 
drawing near the time when the negro may be treated 
on a footing of equality. 

It may be asked here if this retrogression towards 
slavery does not indicate a weak side in the eccle- 
siastical system of the United States. .That the 
volimtary principle stimulates individuality, that it 
develops the power of the Church for external action, 
there can be no question; but when the evil has 
penetrated into the Church, has the pastor who de- 
pends upon his flock the authority requisite to react 
against it ? How is it that in England religious men 
were able to carry the abolition of slavery, whilst in 
the American churches they have been put down by 
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the majority ? Is it not that, taking all in all, the 
more impersonal influence of the State presents a 
surer guarantee than individual wills, the majority of 
which may so easily become tyrannical ? 

To this objection we answer, first of aU, that no 
parallel can be drawn between colonies administered 
by a distant mother-country, and sovereign States 
founded upon the very institution to be destroyed. 
If the planters of the French or English colonies had 
had themselves to settle the question of slavery, they 
would never have allowed it even to be propounded. 
To find an analogy with America, we must go back to 
serfdom, or the feudal system. It took centuries for 
these institutions to disappear before the progress of 
knowledge. Let us also remember that up to the 
time of Clarkson and Wilberforce no Christian nation 
had discovered that slavery was opposed to the gos- 
pel ; so true is it that the practical truths contained in 
this divine book lie there as germs, till the season 
comes for them to spring forth. Let us finally re- 
mark, that under the volimtaiy system itself slavery- 
was rapidly tending to extinction, when it suddenly 
burst out again, by virtue of that law that makes every 
moral evil over which we are about to triumph spring 
up more terrible than ever, if we have the impru- 
dence or weakness to give it quarter. In Uke man- 
ner, an institution which has been at the point of 
death, defends itself with the experience it has 
gained from defeat, and with the energy it derives 
from despair. We must also add, that the Church of 
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the South did not sin by weakness, but by complicity 
— ^it was not intimidated, but perverted. At its head 
were the Old School Presbyterians, who chiefly fabri- 
cated the system of biblical slavery. It is an ardent, 
feverish religion, like aU those that give a false bias 
to conscience ; but, at the same time, convinced, and 
resting upon illusions that are easily to be explained. 
One of the strongest impressions a European can 
experience is that which he receives as he takes his 
place by the fireside of a Southern slave-holding pastor. 
He receives you with the greatest cordiality. His hos- 
pitality is the more demonstrative as he has it at heart 
to make a proselyte of you. He is gentle and full of 
goodness towards his slaves; nor is this to be won- 
dered at, for the negro is the most aJBfectionate, de- 
voted being in the world. His master loves him as 
we love those faithful dogs in whose look there is 
something so touching. The more slavery is con- 
demned by the universal sense of mankind, the more 
elaborately kind in their treatment of their slaves 
are those enlightened pious pastors. They hope in 
this way to pay their debt to conscience. I saw one 
of them go himself to market one snowy day, rather 
than allow his slave to get wet feet, and give the 
same presents to the little negroes of his establishment 
that he did to his own children. Another spoke to me 
with tender gratitude towards his beloved slaves, 
who asked no other favour of him than that he would 
give them arms to defend massa against the Yankees. 
'There is no doubt that slavery does exercise a 
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strange fascination. The Northerners and Europeans 
who settle in the Southern States become, after a 
short time, the most passionate upholders of this social 
system. It seems like a reflex from patriarchal times. 
They see before them certain elements of the narra- 
tives in Genesis that we feel so touching from their 
freshness and simpUcity. The pions slaveholder 
fancies himself an Ab:taham surrounded by his ser- 
vants. One of his faithful slaves appears to him 
under the features of Eliezer, to whom the patriarch 
confided the administration of his house. What 
would he not give to make this ideal life clear to the 
eyes of the traveller, imbued with the prosaic notions 
of modem equity ! How he does pity the Yankees, 
the French, the English, — all those nations who ima- 
gine themselves civilised, but who are in reality im- 
mersed in barbarism ! " For, in short," he will say 
to you, "is not the family .the foundation-stone of 
society ? The family is a hierarchy created by God, 
in which aU the members have reciprocal duties, and 
the ties of which are indissoluble. My wife, my 
children, smd my servants, should be in subjection to 
me. I owe them protection. I take care of their 
souls as weU as of their bodies. In Europe you have 
only the two higher degrees of the family. You have 
not 'the servant. Your domestics, always ready to 
hire themselves out to the highest bidder, and who are 
merely mercenaries, can quit you by giving the re- 
quired notice. And since you have not the family, 

you have no real society in the true sense. The 

I 
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social hierarchy should include the worker. Yours 
rejects him. He is a pariah. You owe him njothing. 
When you have no work to give him you have the 
right to let him die of starvation. Whereas we are 
boimd to protect him, to feed him, to take care of 
him to his last breath." It is evident that those men, 
who are deficient in neither intelligence nor heart, 
confoimd their own conceptions with reality. They 
paint -an ideal picture of slavery, borrowed from the 
ideas of antiquity. They adorn it with a fictitious 
beauty, and place it in a subdued light that pleases 
the heart and the imagination, and their serenity is 
only disturbed when some unfortunate traveller 
attempts to dispel the delusion. 

But how can men who read and expound the 
gospel justify an institution so contrary to its spirit ? 
This brings to light a particular trait which religion 
in America has borrowed from the old Puritan school, 
and which, if it has, generally speaking, disappeared 
from the North, still holds its groimd in the South. 
They seek in the gospel a code of positive laws, 
analogous to that in the Old Testament, and fail to 
perceive that the supreme law of the New Covenant 
is justice and love — ^this twofold rule, by which we 
are bound to test every one of our institutions. Tak- 
ing their stand upon the letter, the partisans of slavery 
triumph. Let us hear them once more : — " The civil 
institutions God himself gave the Israelites were 
evidently the best this people could support. Now, 
these institutions were based on slavery. God could 
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not sanction any relation that was bad in itself. He 
could not command what was sinful. True, the 
Mosaic legislation introduced alleviations to the ser- 
vitude of a Hebrew, but it rendered perpetual that of 
all strangers. When Christ came into the world 
slavery was universal; and, far from pronouncing 
one word of blame against this institution, He sanc- 
tions the relations of master and slave by the regula- 
tions He supplies. How is this silence to be account- 
ed for, if the institution in question be what it is con- 
stantly described, an odious iniquity ?" You answer 
by insisting on the great law of love, which prevents 
us doing to others what we would not they should do 
to us. Now, this is precisely the point that the up- 
holders of slavery wish to bring us to. They have 
settled the question from this point of view, and 
insist that they have the law of love on their side. 
It is in the name of charity they claim for this faith- 
ful, devoted race an enlightened vigilant guardianship, 
seeing they are incapable of self-guidance. Dr Thorn- 
well, the most eminent theologian of South Carolina, 
has said — " The slave-trade is the finest of all mis- 
sionary societies. In effect, it has carried unfor- 
timate human beings away from Feticism, and from 
the king of Dahomey's human sacrifices, and trans- 
ported them into the midst of the most advanced 
civilisation, and within the influence of the most in- 
defatigable missionaries." The slave population of 
the South is that, of all others, which contains the 
largest number of communicants. Slavery constrains 
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to morality and happiness men who, left to them- 
selves, would be mined by their vices. " Therefore, 
if I were a negro," say those warm, disinterested 
friends of the African race, "I should bless the 
wholesome bridle that keeps me in the straight 
path." 

Thus we see the upholders of slavery have a way 
peculiar to themselves of understandiog and feeling 
these matters. It is a very perfect and very specious 
sophism which, at a distance, fills us with indigna- 
tion, but which takes hold of the mind and imagina- 
tion as soon as one inhales the atmosphere of the 
Slave States. Add to this the influence exercised by 
the charms of Southern society, the aristocratic dig- 
nity, the chivalrous spirit of the planters, and the 
sincerity of their conviction. There are foUies that 
are infectious, for the reason, that the more absurd a 
thing is, the more the faith it inspires staggers the 
reason. When a European lives in the midst of 
seven millions of intelligent, enlightened, religious 
men, who hedge round slavery with their faith, their 
love, and their prayers ; when he finds himself the 
object of an ardent propaganda ; when he sees tears 
of tenderness shed upon the hardness of his heart, 
he must inevitably end by yielding, if he does not 
make his escape back into tree air before his mind 
has lost its clearness of vision, or his conscience has 
swerved. What, then, must it be for those bom in 
the atmosphere — ^who have sucked in the fatal system 
with their mothers' milk ? Women are everywhere 
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the soul of society, and those of the South throw into 
the propagation of slavery aU the energy, ardour, and 
tenacity that distinguish their sex in the United 
States. 

It must be admitted, too, that the prolongation of 
slavery has rendered the cure of the evil more diffi- 
cult. There are not less than four millions of negroes. 
These constitute the wealth of the South, and were 
estimated in 1860 to be worth £800,000,000 ster- 
ling. Very naturally, the poor creatures have an 
abhorrence of work, which, in their minds, is asso- 
ciated with the idea of intolerable compulsion ; and 
it is supposed, that were they emancipated, they 
would begin by indemnifying themselves by very 
ruinous idleness. Moreover, the planter frequently 
has no idea of the horrors the system involves. 
Domestic slaves are comparatively happy ; whereas, 
in the sugar or cotton plantations, the negroes only 
come in contact with the overseer ; and with this man 
— ^rather this intermedial between man and savage 
beast — ^stop the cries of agony of the unhappy worker, 
as he is torn by the lash to stir up his exhausted 
strength. I stayed in the North with an excellent 
pastor who had been forced, by a disease of the 
eyes brought on by study, to pass a year at the 
house of a wealthy proprietor near the Mississippi. 
The master was mild and humane ; the overseer cruel 
as a tiger, and subtle as a fox. The yoimg student 
heard with his own ears the order given for the dogs 
to devour a slave who had made several attempts to 
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escape. He had infinite trouble in getting this 
monster dismissed. The family, luxuriously enjoy- 
ing themselves under their veranda, persisted in 
maintaining that their blacks were in possession of 
an idyllic state of happiness. The negro is endowed 
with prodigious gaiety, as though God had given 
him the means of supporting his hard existence. 
When the planter accompanies his foreign guest for 
the purpose of shewing him his slaves, the latter 
sees in this short review but a momentary rest and 
diversion, and their countenances exhibit their satis- 
faction. They look pleased, and their master orders 
them to sing. They dare not say, like the Israelites 
in Babylon, " How shall I sing the Lord's song in a 
strange land V They sing out their beautiful hymns 
in that strange, metallic, vibrating voice, that stirs 
every fibre of the heart. " I never see my negroes 
without a sweet emotion," says the planter to his 
guest, as he returns with him to the house. 

One of the most amazing aspects of slavery is that, 
as a system, it is opposed to the interests of the 
South as much as to their duties. It is for an abso- 
lute loss that the slaveholder falsifies his conscience.. 
The institution he looks on as his fortune is, in 
reality, moral, intellectual, and financial ruin. 

We are mistaken if, in our earnest efforts for the 
extinction of slavery, we confine our thoughts to the 
negroes alone. There can be no doubt that the posi- 
tion man has made for them is the cause of cruel 
sufiTering. Men whose bodies are bent under the yoke 
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of unremiiiierated labour, who are branded with hot 
irons, that leave their bodies, in many cases, but one 
immense scar, whose affections axe constantiy on the 
rack; husbands, wives, children, separated and sold 
hundreds of nules apart. Conscience, too, must at 
times give way under this severe ordeal. Eeligion 
loses the character of free adhesion amongst men 
accustomed to accept everything from the hand of 
their masters. Yet, taking aU in aU, the oppressed 
are better than their oppressors. They have none to 
look to but God, the protector of the weak, the com- 
forter of the aflBicted ; they look to Heaven with all 
the more earnestness, seeing they possess nothing on 
earth. They are humble, docile, affectionate, and 
patient. The patience with which the negroes wait 
the day of their liberation proves that they are ripe 
' for its enjoyment. They are fuUy aware that the issue 
of this struggle must either be their emancipation, 
or the riveting of their chains tighter than ever, yet 
never did they display greater calm. They wait and 
pray. Those of them that have escaped to places now 
occupied by the Federal troops, and who are desig- 
nated by the odd title of contrahand, prove themselves 
to be hard-working, gentle, and submissive. Most 
assuredly there is no dearth of energy amongst them. 
At Boston I met Father Hanson, the Methodist 
preacher, who had formerly been a slave, and whose 
history suggested to Mrs Beecher Stowe the idea of 
her Uncle Tom, He spoke to me of the calm resolu- 
tion with which his race waits the day of deliverance. 
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He himself is a trae hero. He has written his bio- 
graphy, which is a book of palpitating interest. 
After having obtained by his labonr. and for an 
exorbitant sum of money, letters of freedom, which 
his master confiscated ; after having again served as 
a slave for twenty years, he resolved at last to escape, 
when the certainty was brought home to him that 
he was to be sold away from his family into the 
deadly plantations of the lower Mississippi. He tra- 
velled upwards of five himdred miles with his wife 
and four yoimg children, whom he had to carry on his 
back, concealing himself in the woods by day, and 
making his way by night. Scarcely had he reached 
the free soil of Canada, when he went back the way 
he came, for the purpose of serving as guide to a 
hundred and eighteen of his comrades whom he had 
left exposed to unspeakable sufiferings. The fifteen 
thousand blacks who are now citizens of Canada 
have all had to go through similar perils. Sometimes 
the negroes are described as madmen, who must be 
held in chains ; whereas they are men who read their 
Bibles and who pray. At other times they are 
represented as an effeminate, dull race, that requires 
the lash to rouse it to action. And yet, when there 
is a necessity, they know how to encounter danger, 
and to surmount obstacles that seem ^beyond the 
power of human nature. 

But the white man of the South is in many re- 
spects inferior to the race he despises and holds in 
subjection. In Europe we hear only the distant 
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echoes of what goes on in the Slave States ; whereas, 
during my stay in America; there were daily arrivals 
in the Northern States of emigrants from the South, 
who had suffered odious treatment on account of 
their attgxjhment to the Union. When this abnor- 
mal system rules undisputed over a comparatively 
ignorant, enervated population, it is with it as with 
those absolute kings whose power has continued for 
ages — they govern with a certain nuldness. But 
when, by an utter perversion of the moral order, 
slavery is deified in the very face of the condemna- 
tion of the universal conscience of mankind, and in 
the midst of a nation, the great majority of which 
condemns it as a monstrous iniquity, it then becomes 
a restless, suspicious, cruel tyrant. Attempts deli- 
berately made against human nature, in this our 
nineteenth century, must look to the very worst pas- 
sions of the heart to back them, and for arms have 
recourse to cunning and violence. We may guess 
what this thousand-headed despotism must be that 
is exercised by men accustomed to break down all 
resistance by the lash, and over whose plantations 
hang terror and silenca 

It has been said that the Legree type never ex- 
isted. I carefully inquired into this subject amongst 
trustworthy people, who had lived some time in the 
Southern States, and was told that, in the remote 
parts of Arkansas and the Mississippi, there are many 
specimens of this kind of monster to be found. This 
latter State had been for the most part colonised by 
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the very dregs of society. At its origin it contaiQed 
more thaai one who had been a convict, who was 
empowered to torture his fellow-creatures, whom he 
foimd placed on the same level as the oxen or the 
plough. While I was in America, the distinguished 
astronomer, now General Mitchell, but who was at 
that time director of the New York Observatory, while 
travelling through the State of Mississippi in the rail- 
way, had the imprudence to say — " Is the Union, 
then, so great a misfortime V At the next station the 
men he had been talking with stirred up the mob, who 
were on the point of dragging him out of the waggon to 
hang him, when the engineer, who was a Northerner, 
started the train at full speed. An emigrant from 
the South thus expressed himself at a prayer-meet-> 
ing in Fulton Street — " When you say that you are 
able to form a conception of the state of things that 
prevail in my unhappy country, you are much mis- 
taken. A terrorism reigns there that surpasses all 
imagination. No man knows the sentiments he ought 
to give utterance to to-day that may save hiTn from 
hanging to-morrow. It is enough that an individual 
expresses suspicion about you. No power on earth 
can save you." 

But these are the logical results of such a state of 
things. From the moral point of view, the slave- 
holders themselves are the worst and most injured 
victims of the system they have established. The 
poison of slavery inoculates their souls from the very 
Qradle. In 1830, when light seemed to dawn upon 
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their minds, they were themselves aware of this fact; 
for, in a report presented by the Presbyterian Synod 
of South Carolina, the evil is spoken of in these 
terms : — " We are chained to a putrid carcass. We 
have a miUstone about the necks of our society to 
sink us deep in the sea of vice. Our children are 
corrupted from their infancy, nor can we prevent it. 
In all our intercourse with the slaves we are under- 
going a process of intellectual and moral deterioration." 
Since that time the negroes hav& risen in the scale 
of improvement, while the whites have sunk lower. 
The half-sincere, half-interested efforts made by the 
planters to Christianise the slaves, have been crowned 
with perfect success ; while, on the contrary, among 
the masters themselves, the new generation, which 
has been brought up in the most revolting theories 
of slavery, is far inferior to its predecessor in liber- 
ality of ideas. What are the first impressions, always 
so decisive, which the planters' children first receive ? 
Abuse of physical force, contempt for one portion of 
humanity, facility for accomplishing their least ca- 
prices upon poor creatures, who, if they dare resist, 
are liable to be cruelly whipped. Add to this, a pro- 
digious pride, and a vitiated religion, that caters to 
the bad instincts it was its mission to uproot. 

Under these different influences the South has 
framed for itself an ideal civilisation, entirely super- 
ficial, in which agility of body, muscular vigour, 
steady hand, and accurate eye, with distinction of 
features and manners, supersede the humble solid 
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virtues that have their roots in the human soul, .and 
by which alone a people are truly great. Labour in 
the South is synonymous with degradation. As all 
their thoughts have reference to their " peculiar in- 
stitution/' they feel a deadly hate towards the North- 
erners, for daring to insult their idol. After having 
travelled through the Free States, and filled, as I 
was, with admiration of the intelligence, instruc- 
tion, equality, the influence of religion, and the 
Christian liberaKty that place those States in the 
foremost ranks of civilisation, I could not but feel 
indignant when I heard the advocates of slavery pour 
out upon them a volubility of contempt that exhausted 
the resources of language. Here is a specimen, ex- 
tracted* from a Eichmond journal It is the faithful 
expression of that mixture of blind passion, extrava- 
gant hyperbole, and insane pride that slavery has de- 
veloped : — ^" To be defeated in a pitched battle by an 
army of gentlemen would not madden us with rage 
and fury as we are now. But that Yankees-^that is 
to say, all that is most detestable and despicable in 
God's creation — that those base creatures that feed 
upon the garbage of other nations, should endeavour 
to rule over us, we must enlarge the English diction- 
ary, and invent new words to express the height and 
depth of our shame. We must bring back these en- 
franchised slaves to their true condition. For a long 
time they considered themselves our serfs, and in this 
they were guided by their ignoble, sordid occupations ; 
but suddenly they break out with brutal passions. 
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worse than those of the wild beast, and their insur- 
rection has all the characteristics of a rebellion of 
slaves. We only thought of separating from them, 
too happy to leave them to their low tastes and their 
corrupted appetites; but they are forcing us' to sub- 
jugate them. We will teach them to stand before us, 
hat in hand, — ^the only attitude that becomes them in 
the presence of their masters." We apologise for the 
length of this quotation ; but the whole spirit of the 
South is contained m this outburst. 

So much for the moral aspect of the question ; but 
the intellectual fares no better under the influence of 
slavery. It would appear that since the blacks are 
prohibited from learning to read, the instruction of 
the white race should be carried higher, in order the 
better to secure their supremacy. But this is not the 
case; instinctively all usurpations hate Kght. The 
planters themselves have little taste for study, since 
in all modem literature or science they meet no word 
that responds to their favourite ideas. As for the 
" poor whites," as those are slyled who possess no 
slaves, a miserable and strange intermediate position 
has been created for them. In reality, in this order 
of things, the man who is not an owner of his fellow- 
man cannot belong to himself. Those " poor whites" 
are literally serfs of the soil In Europe we have no 
idea how small the number is of those great planters 
who dominate in this absolute manner over free whites 
as over black slaves. In 1850 there were only 187 
planters who possessed more than 200 slaves, and 
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1479 who had more than 100. Deducting the whites 
who hire blacks without owning them, there are in 
all only 186,000 slaveholders out of a total popula- 
tion of 6,200,000 whites. The immense majority of 
free men are obliged to obey those powerful seigneurs 
who have legions of arms at their service. What 
ideas they have, they derive from the few journals 
published under the patronage of the planters. We 
may judge of the ignorance of the South by the fol- 
lowing figures taken from the census of 1850. The 
number of adult whites knowing neither how to read 
nor write was 1 in 54 in the Free States, and 1 in 12 
in the Slave States. There were 2000 in 583,000 in 
Maine, and 73,000 in 553,000 in North Carolina; 
1055 in 994,000 in Massachusetts, and 77,000 in 
756,000 in Tennessee. But if this oligarchy keeps 
the whites in ignorance, it does not forget that it 
stands in need of their votes. It stimulates their 
pride of race to the highest pitch, and pays their ab- 
ject submission with most ridiculous flattery. 

But if slavery be fatal to morals and intelligence, 
it ought at least to be profitable in a financial point 
of view. How otherwise are we to account for the 
worship paid to it ? Here again is a complete illusion. 
Southern properties were purchased with Northern 
gold. Before the war, these properties were enor- 
mously mortgaged; and one of the causes of the 
separation was the hope that after this violent rup- 
ture the planters could get rid of their debts by 
practising the system of "repudiation," which Mr 
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Jefferson Davis inaugurated so brilliantly in the 
State of Mississippi. Indeed this was one of the 
first measures decreed by the slave-holding confedera- 
tion. JT^t as slave-ships when tiey axe pursued fling 
their human cargo overboard, so the new "emanci- 
pated colonies " rid themselves of the burthen of fifty 
millions sterling, which they owe to certain private 
houses in the North; and those New York and 
Boston merchants, who found in the extension of 
slavery a lucrative investment for their capital, are 
now learning that even on this earth there is such a 
thing as just retribution. It is not difficult to account 
for the impoverishment of some of the finest countries 
of the American continent. It is a known fact that 
the day's labour of a slave is only equal to a fifth, 
and in some exceptional cases to a third, of a free 
labourer's. In the extreme South, the planters buy 
young slaves only for some years, and force them 
to produce at such a rate that at the end of seven 
years they are completely tised up ; but this is found 
to be ruinous, for these individuals represent an enor- 
mous capital Besides, slave cultivation exhausts the 
soil. Ten years ago, in the least fertile districts of 
Pennsylvania, land was sold at twenty guineas the 
acre ; the same extent of land was sold for one pound 
or a shilling in North Carolina. Finally, slavery 
repels emigration, and drives away commerce. Hence 
the enormous disproportion between the progress made 
by the North and South. In 1790 the State of New 
York contained 340,000 inhabitants, and Virginia 
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748,000; the population of the former has multi- 
plied tenfold, while the latter has only doubled. 
In 1791 the exportations from New York were 
£500,000, and those from Virginia £600,000. In 
1852 the exportations fix)m New York were, in round 
numbers, £45,000,000 sterling against £5,400, 000 ster- 
ling ; and the importation^ £5,400,000 sterling against 
£80,000. The value of property in the State of New 
York considerably exceeds that of seven Slave States, 
covering an area ten times the extent. 

How, then, are we to explain the fury with which 
the South defends a system that degrades and im- 
poverishes it in every respect ? It is not the only ex- 
ample of its kind presented by the history of nations 
and the experience of individuals. We aU know too 
well those passions that disturb the judgment, to 
which we are ready to sacrifice everything, although 
we acknowledge them to be our most deadly enemies. 
The possession of man by man is like an intoxicating 
draughl^hia pride once regaled with the taste ofS, 
he can never again lay it aside. From this mo- 
ment he only lives upon illusions, and the aberration 
goes on increasing as he draws near the final crisis. 
It would appear as if all the defenders of false or ini- 
quitous systems were to end in complete blindness. 
Thus we see how the Jews, still stained with the 
blood of Jesus Christ, set at defiance the power of 
Some; and whilst Titus was laying siege to their 
capital, looking out for the intervention of Heaven, 
which had only the effect of prolonging their resist- 
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ance, exasperating their conquerors and rendering 
their destruction the more terrible. There is some- 
thing analogous to this in the blindness with which 
the American slaveholders have been smitten. We 
may judge by the following quotations. One is from 
the Eev. Dr Palmer, a Southerner, and one of their 
most eminent divines. Preaching in his church at 
New Orleans, he says, " Need I pause to shew how 
this system of servitude underlies and supports our 
material interests ? That our wealth consists in our 
lands, and in the serfs who tiU them? That, from 
the nature of our products, they can only be cultivated 
by labour which must be controlled in order to be 
certain?" And again : — "This argument, then, which 
affects the entire work of our relations, touches the 
four cardinal points of duty to ourselves, to our 
slaves, to the world, and to Almighty God. It estab- 
lishes the nature and solemnity of our present trust 
—to preserve and to transmit our existing system of 
African servitude, with the right unchanged by man, 
to go and root itseK wherever Providence and nature 
may carry it. This bond we will discharge in the 
face of the worst possible peril. Though war be the 
aggregation of all evils, yet should the madness of 
the hour appeal to the arbitration of the sword, we 
will not shrink even from the baptism of fire. If 
modem invaders stand in serried ranks upon some 
plain of Esdraelon, there shaU we be in defence of 
our trust. Not till the last man has fallen behind the 
last rampart shall it drop from our hands ; and then 
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. only in surrender to the God who gave it." These are 
the words of the theologian; now let us hear their echo 
from the statesman. Mr Stevens, the Vice-president 
of the Confederation of the South, said in a public 
assembly at Augusta in Georgia : — " The idea that pre- 
vailed at the drawing up of the first constitution was, 
that the slavery of the African race was contrary to 
nature, that it was bad in principle, socially, morally, 
and politically. Our new Government is established 
on ideas exactly opposite. The great truth, that slavery 
is the natural and normal condition of the negro is 
the basis of our new State, and we may apply to it 
the words of Scripture, ' The stone that the builders 
rejected is become the head of the comer.'" The 
whole Christian Church heard this blasphemy, and 
shuddered. For the divine Crucified One, rejected 
by men, who alone can" give light to the mind, joy to 
the heart, pardon to the conscience, it is proposed to 
substitute as comer-stone the sighs and tears of four 
millions of human beings. Men of conscience and 
faith should know in what terms the question is pro- 
poimded. Never was there a more audacious chal- 
lenge flimg down to the civilisation and intellect of 
our day, or to the spirit of the gospel Let us not 
give over interceding for our enslaved brethren. The 
day when, to borrow the language of Dr Palmer, the 
last slave will have been liberated upon the last plan- 
tation of America will be one of the brightest that 
ever shone upon the Church and upon humanity* 



CHAPTEE X. 

THE AWAKENING OF CONSCIENCE — THE PRESENT CRISIS. 

There can be notMng more surprising, nor can there 
be a greater triumph for the gospel, than the over- 
throw of this gigantic system of slavery, whose last 
throes let us hope we are witnessing in the tremendous 
struggle now going oii in America. But a few years 
since it seemed absolutely invulnerable, resembling 
those iron-clad ships from which balls reboimd with- 
out leaving a mark. Slavery screened itself behind 
the constitution, which to North America was the 
palladiimi of its liberties, the secret of its greatness, 
the source of all the blessings of which it was proud, 
and for which it was thankful to God. Washington, 
the capital of the United States, was a slave-town, 
where Northern statesmen were by turns captivated 
by the good-breeding, the distinction, the amiability 
of Southern families, or intimidated by their scorn. 
The Union was the idol of the citizen of the Free 
States. Separation was a spectre, the mere appearance 
of which sufficed to make them submit to anything. 
In fact, all was in common between the two parties 
of the Confederation, — ^religion, souvenirs, political and 
religious institutions, the configuration of the soil, 
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• the solidarity of capital, the glory of the national 
flag, family ties ; separation would be war, in which 
brother might be called on to fire upon brother, and 
father upon son. Every human consideration ope- 
rated iQ favour of the preservation of the existing 
order of things. The Free States met with no hindrance 
to their development; every concession that had no 
bearing upon slavery was made to them ; it was evi- 
dently, then, their interest to preserve peace at any 
price. The desire of liberty, of greatness, of wealth, 
and glory, were all equally satisfied. . 

But there is something still more powerful than 
nationality or family ties — and that is, conscience. 
England, under its pure and glorious inspiration, made 
enormous sacrifices for the emancipation of her slaves. 
Those America is now accomplishing are more costly 
and more difl&cult. 

The awakening of conscience was powerfully second- 
ed by events ; for even amongst an essentially religious 
people, principles alone are not sufl&ciently efl&cacious. 
If the masses are to be carried along into some great 
crusade, it requires that other elements of national 
life shaU. co-operate with principle. 

Slavery was running against the tide of human 
nature and civilisation. In spite of aU the prodigies 
of audacity and energy on the part of its adherents, 
it was constantly seeing the great end of its efforts, 
numerical preponderance, falling away. Conquer as 
it might new territories, still was it distanced by the 
NortL It undertook the Mexican war in order to 
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conquer new countries for the introduction of slavery, 
but Califonxia and Oregon declared themselves Free 
States. One other supreme effort was made. A new 
State, Kansas, was formed north of the 36th degree of 
latitude, which, according to the compromise of 1820, 
was to be the extreme limit of the " peculiar institu- 
tion." The compromise was annulled, and it was de- 
cided that Kansas should choose between slavery and 
liberty. In order to force the population to vote for 
a slave-holding constitution, the most horrible atroci- 
ties were committed, which Senator Lowe of Kansas 
detailed last year in full Congress. What was the 
course pursued by the energetic and generous State of 
New England ? It saw at once that this was a decisive 
moment. Indeed, as each State is represented in 
the Senate by two deputies, it was of vital importance 
to the slave party to retain its hold upon the majority. 
The small Slave State Delaware, with its population 
of one hundred and twelve thousand inhabitants, 
weighed as much in the Upper Chamber as New York 
with its four millions of souls ; and as the Democratic 
party still preponderated in Indiana, California, and 
Oregon, it neutralised by the vote of the Senate the 
immense numerical superiority of the popidation of 
the Northern States. But all this woidd be changed 
if Kansas shoidd reject slavery. The majority woidd 
be displaced, and, for the first time, the political scale 
would lean to the side of liberty. The descendants 
of the Pilgrim Fathers felt that such a residt was worth 
any sacrifice. They sent their sons and daughters by 
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tens of thousands to tliis distant land, subjected to the 
most odious tyranny, and wasted by civil war. So- 
cieties were founded, and enormous sums of money 
given to encourage emigration. The victory was 
won. Kansas by an immense majority voted against 
slavery. 

The slave party had played its last card in the 
Union. It flung aside aU masks, and revealed itself 
under its most horrible aspect. The public conscience 
revolted. "Uncle Tom" appeared, and the heart- 
rending cry of an oppressed race, a cry that, through 
the genius of Mrs Beecher Stowe, soimded through- 
out the world, changed opposition to slavery into a 
deep passion. The churches of the North were at 
once roused. They voted resolutions condemning 
slavery, the effect of which was to divide them into 
two factions, that of the North and that of the South. 
Thus was the separation consummated in the reli- 
gious sphere before it was realised in the extemaL 
There was a schism on the same groimds in the Tract 
Society of New York. Another was established at 
Boston, that laboured, through the medium of innu- 
merable publications, to rouse the public conscience. 
Then was formed that Eepublican party which adopted 
for device, " No slavery in the Territories," and which 
rallied to its flag aU who were thirsting for modera- 
tion, legality, political honesty, and healthy progress. 
Then, also, men of conviction, who, from disgust, had 
withdrawn from public affairs, came forward in large 
numbers to the polling-booths. They were beaten in 
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1856, but the tide was rising. The commercial crisis 
of 1857 taught the nation to understand its gigantic 
wealth, and how great a part of it was due to the 
labour of the slave. This calamity was received by 
multitudes as a just judgment from (xod. A power- 
ful religious revival added nearly half a million of 
persons to the Church, — men who had passed through 
all the anguish of repentance, and who had learned, 
through a living personal contact with Jesus Christ, 
what charity really is. 

In 1860, at the moment when Mr Lincoln's elec- 
tion proclaimed the triumph of conscience, the slave 
party, believing that the moment foreseen by Mr 
Calhoun had come, resorted to the one last expedient 
that remained in order to save its idol. It broke up 
the constitution which was dear to aU, and which was 
its own most solid support. It dismembered the 
nation, which, conscious of its unity, desired at aU. 
hazard to preserve the Union. It is not possible to 
describe the sadness and indignation that over- 
whelmed the Northern States during the four months 
intervening between the 6th November and the 4th 
of March. In allowing the third of a year to elapse 
between the election of the President and his entering 
on his functions, the constitution aimed at the gradual 
preparation of the country for the transition. But its 
authors had never contemplated the tremendous disas- 
ters such an interval might occasion when the defeated 
party happens to be composed of the enemies of the 
State, who direct against the constitution itself the 
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enormous power it has deposited in their hands. 
Several of Mr Buchanan's ministers, deeply versed in 
the Holy Scriptures, overlooking all worthier examples, 
adopted that of the unjust steward. In judging of 
Mr Buchanan's conduct, history wOl have but two 
alternatives, either to explain his faults as the result 
of weakness carried to imfcecility, or to attribute 
them to the most culpable connivance. He, a 
Northerner, whose majority had been secured by the 
votes of his native State, free Pennsylvania, surrounded 
himself with the leaders of the Secessionist conspiracy. 
A secret society, called the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, had been formed in the South. This was a 
formidable instrument of war, composed of three con- 
centric associations. The first knew nothing of the 
secrets of the second, nor did the second know those 
of the third. The last alone held the threads of the 
conspiracy, the two others were bound to it by ab- 
solute obedience. It was a militia extending over the 
whole South, having, besides, adherents in the North. 
Mr Buchanan's Ministers of War, Finance, and Marine, 
were among the principal conspirators. The North 
had to look on at this Secession plot daily spreading 
and propagating itself under the auspices of the 
Federal Government. South Carolina set the example, 
one after the other the cotton States followed. Most 
of them had voted by a large majority for MM. 
Douglas and Bell, the Unionist candidates, against 
Mr Breckinridge, the corypheus of the Secessionists. 
But the authority of the great planters, the sinister 
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influence of the secret societies, and terrorism, above 
all, ended in triumphing over the whole Confederacy. 
The Unionist majority yielded by degrees to the 
threats and cajolery of a small number of determined 
audacious men who openly took their stand as the 
only really consistent champions of slavery. 

What must this great nation have felt as it saw 
itself thus faU to pieces ? Its lawful Government had 
become its most deadly enemy, employing against it 
all the forces, the money, the arms that it had con- 
fided to its care. The treasure belonging to the 
Federal Government contained in the Mint at New 
Orleans was pillaged; the officers, most of whom were 
Southerners, handed over the fortresses to the rebels ; 
ships were sent off to distant seas ; trains heavily 
laden with rifles and guns were despatched to the 
South, stripping the arsenals of the North of all but 
useless antiquated arms. We aU know what those 
nightmares are in which we feel a monster seize us 
by the throat and press us down with aU its weight, 
while we in vain strive to move. Such was the posi- 
tion of the Free States at the close of Mr Buchanan's 
Presidency. If ever there was a case in which legiti- 
mate resistance seems incontestable, it is most as- 
suredly when nations find that they have placed 
traitors at their head, and see them openly preparing 
their ruin. Nothing can better convey to us the 
measure of the moral force of the Northern States 
than does this perhaps unique fact, that in the pre- 
sence of such dangers, not a single voice was raised 
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to counsel resistance. They never even thought of op- 
posing preparation to preparation, organisation to 
organisation, for the reason that it would have been 
unconstitutional. Nothing enables a people to preserve 
their calm like a deep steady faith in their institutions 
and their destiny. During these dark days there was 
not one of them that doubted of his country. It was 
a sublime mixture of confidence in the United States 
and confidence in God. When Mr Buchanan ordered a 
national fast for the 4th of January, giving as a reason 
that the sacrilegious efforts directed against slavery 
had drawn down the wrath of God, the Northern 
churches, while denouncing the hypocritical Pharisa- 
ism, religiously celebrated the solemn day. But as it 
is understood on those occasions that the preachers 
are at liberty to appreciate the political situation, they 
amply profited by it to prepare the nation for the 
great duties it would be soon called on to accomplish. 
At last the day of deliverance came. Mr Lincoln 
quitted his modest dwelling at Springfield, and took 
leave of his friends, addressing them in these words : — 
" Never since the days of Washington had a President 
so vast or so difficult a task imposed upon him. I 
am deeply sensible of my insufficiency, but I put my 
trust in God, and beg you will not cease to aid me by 
your prayers." The President stopped at the different 
cities of the North. I was at Philadelphia when he 
made his entrance. General Patterson, who com- 
manded the Pennsylvanian Militia, refused to allow his 
troops to be present at the reception of the elect of 
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the nation. The Eepublicans alone came to welcome 
him, some mounted on horses that, happily for them, 
were very docile, others in wretched vehicles. This 
cortege, so unworthy of the head of a great nation, 
testified to its division, and that the upper ranks of 
society were holding themselves aloof. Still, people 
were gratified by the cordial shakes of the hand that 
Mr Lincoln distributed for hours amongst thousands 
of the citizens, and applauded a few plain but patriotic 
and earnest words he pronounced, as the Federal flag 
was hoisted over the building where the first declara- 
tion of independence was signed. But in his heart 
each man felt that for circumstances so exceptional, 
something more was needed than uprightness and 
benevolence; hence a certain amount of uneasiness 
might be read upon every coimtenance. 

The journey from Philadelphia to Washington pre- 
sented some serious difl&culties. The slave-holding 
State Maryland was to be crossed, where the Seces- 
sionists were in force, as well as the formidable 
city of Baltimore, famous for the fury of its mobs. 
Besides which, Mr lincoln knew that he was about 
to instal himself in a capital passionately devoted to 
the maintenance of slavery, wherein the rebels had 
established their quarters, and where every home 
sheltered a foe. A man of inferior courage would 
have shrunk, but Mr Lincoln was not to be daunted. 
He began by bafi^g the schemes of his opponents ; 
by making a rapid journey by night, which brought 
him suddenly into Washington, when he was sup- 
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posed to be still at Harrisburgh, in Pennsylvania. 
We may imagine the universal amazement, and the 
wrath and ridicule poured out upon him by the 
slavery journals for what they termed the flight or 
exodus of the President. In spite of this deluge of 
insults and jokes, it was understood, on good grounds, 
that Mr Lincoln had taken the only step that could 
have brought him safe and sound to the capital 

On the 4th of March, the day of the inauguration of 
the new Chief of the State, a large assembly met at 
Philadelphia for the purpose of imploring Heaven to 
endow hini with the supernatural force of which he 
stood so much in need. The Eev. Dr Nott, a vener- 
able nonagenarian, the veteran who had pronounced 
Washington's funeral oration, came forward, supported 
by his faithful negro servant, and with a voice still 
firm, an accent already heavenly, and his beautiful 
brow radiant with joy, spontaneously pronounced 
Mr Lincoln's inaugural discourse. He considered 
him as destined to be a second Washington. The 
first had founded the Union ; the second would re- 
establish it. God woidd grant him the necessary 
power, and he would carry to a happy conclusion 
the regeneration of his country. These anticipations, 
which were then very improbable, we have the firm 
hope of seeing realised in the future. It seemed im- 
possible for any man, even for one endowed with 
genius, to triumph over the difficulties that had been 
80 skilfully accumulated round the new President. 

Anxiety went on increasing during the next five 
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weeks. The South was delighted at the hopeless 
rdle it had prepared for Mr Lincoln, who found him- 
self at Washington as in the midst of an enemy's 
fortress, with a majority of the Senate resolved to op- 
pose him with a systematic veto ; with an exchequer, 
which the preceding administration had emptied of 
the last farthing, and an army which had gone over 
to the rebels, or was scattered far away upon the 
Indian frontiers, a thousand miles distant from any 
railway. And, as a climax of misfortune, the 
"White House was besieged by a countless horde 
of applicants, who had hastened thither from all 
points of the Union ; a grasping, inconsiderate mul- 
titude, that took up Mr lincoln's time, well knowiag 
that his affability and conscientiousness led him to 
impose upon himself the duty of giving audience to 
every one that Bought it. All this time Congress 
was employed in seeking out every possible combi- 
nation which, by new compromises, offered a chance of 
terminating the quarrel. The only really useful mea- 
sure it carried was the admission of the Free State 
of Kansas as thirty-fourth of the Union. 

Fortunately, the rebels, who had seized aU the 
Federal fortresses south of the Chesapeake, had their 
attention centered upon Fort Sumter, the last tower 
remaining over which the Union flag floated in face 
of Charleston, this centre of chivalry, this chief seat 
of civilisation. The question that held America in 
suspense was this : Would Mr lincoln lower the flag 
and surrender the fort, or would he defend it against 
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the formidable batteries Mr Buchanan had allowed 
to be constructed ? Would the separation be effected 
amicably, or would it be the signal for civil war ? 
The journals were filled with accounts of the Presi- 
dent's hesitations and scruples. The South was 
duped by this imcertain attitude, and kept its eyes 
fixed on the wretched bastion behind which Major 
Anderson's seventy men were screened. Every one 
believed that Mr Lincoln was occupied in carefully 
examining the relative merits of each of the aspi- 
rants to the thousands of posts he had to distribute, 
the residts of which appeared in the wearisome lists 
that daily filled the columns of the papers. 

This was too much to bear. The patience of the 
North was exhausted. On all sides men were saying 
the President was not fit for the situation ; that he 
shoidd yield the place to one more capable. No- 
thing could be more unjust. From the very outset 
Mr Lincoln displayed consummate skiU. While the 
Secessionist leaders were allowing themselves to be 
caught by the snare, Mr Lincoln was negotiating a 
loan, collecting a fleet, fabricating arms, and prepar- 
ing artillery. By a demonstration to reinforce Fort 
Sumter, he at last determined the South to make 
the attack. The cannon fired. The noble flag of 
independence was struck down by a ball, and dis- 
appeared in the flames that demolished the fort. 
Anderson surrendered. This was Mr Lincoln's aim. 
The nation was saved. 

It is impossible to describe the enthusiasm of the 
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North when it read on the same evening Mr Lin- 
coln's call to arms. The storm of the electoral 
struggle was child's play compared with this uprising 
of the people, roused suddenly from their depression, 
burning with love of country, and shedding tears of 
patriotic emotion over the insult offered at Charleston 
to their glorious flag, the flag under which Washing- 
ton had led to victory the liberators of the United 
States. This standard had presided over the birth of 
the great nation. Star after star had been added to 
it, as each new State was admitted into the Union ; 
and, after having marked the marvellous progress of 
national aggrandisement, it had ended by floating at 
the same time over the borders of two oceans. On 
the night of the day of its disappearance' from 
the Bay of Charleston, it waved over every house of 
the eighteen Free States. The North, in its unswerv- 
ing confidence in the Union, persisted in retaining 
the thirty-four stars, though more than a third of 
them had dropped away from its firmament. From 
the 13th of April to the battle of Bull's Eim every 
town and village of the North was decorated with 
the national flag. The immense city of New York 
was dazzling in its f^ dress. Every window had 
its one or more flags, whose briUiaut colours shone 
out in the spring sun. Omnibuses, and even the 
horses of the common carts, were decked out with 
flags. Strange that a frightful fratricidal war should 
have been thus inaugurated! In America it is 
not the custom to display the national flag at the 
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celebration of f&tes. The exposing it to all eyes 
was the spontaneous expression of the most ardent 
patriotism. The nation felt itself bom again, more 
vigorous than ever. All differences of party were 
fused down into one thought and one wilL The 
most furious Democrats, and the most idtra-aboli- 
tionists — Mr Douglas as well as Mr Wendell Philipps 
— ^rallied round Mr Lincoln. All that is mean and 
paltry in the human soid gave place to the purest, 
most elevated, and most generous sentiments. The 
best fibres of the soul were brought strongly into 
play. One felt he breathed a nobler air when sur- 
rounded thus by a grand, vigorous people, roused to 
passion for a great cause, to which they were ready 
to consecrate their whole energies, and cheerfully offer 
the sacrifice of their lives and fortunes. 

If party feeling vanished before the common danger, 
equal unanimity was displayed by the various civil- 
isations which the North harbours in its bosom. The 
agricultural populations of the West were not behind 
the commercial cities of the East. I was in Cincinnati, 
in Ohio, the day of the capture of Fort Sumter. This 
event occasioned a national outburst, utterly impos- 
sible to be conceived by those who did not witness 
it. We may say what we wiU, but the motives were 
essentially moral and religious which roused those 
eighteen millions of free men to action. The best 
proof of this is the fact that it is the members of the 
Church who are everywhere at the head of the move- 
ment. The young men of the Western States, who 
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had been brought up in strong evangelical convic- 
tions, went in crowds, and fall of enthusiasm ; they 
enrolled themselves, not only to defend their country, 
but, as they hoped, to break the chains of the black 
race. These young volunteers went in companies to 
take leave of the church they had been members of. 
The tears that flowed down their manly feces, the 
sobs of parents, the supplications, mingled with 
tianksgivings, offered to Heaven, hymns in which 
religious fervour and patriotic ardour blended, the 
touching addresses of those young fellows, many of 
whom were marching forward to death, all combined 
to form a scene quite impossible to describe. Here 
an old man of seventy-five enrolled himself, with his 
twenty-five sons and grandsons ; there an octogenarian 
tottered along to the Hotel de YiUe to demand arms. 
The most distinguished women everywhere offered 
their services as nurses. Merohants willingly sub- 
mitted to their own ruin in order to bequeath to theit 
children a country worthy of their love. They gave 
up their earthly riches to obtain s|. more precious 
treasure. " We are ruining ourselves," said the jour- 
nal. The World, " hut the nation will be regenerated. 
It realises that moral wealth is of infinitely more 
value than earthly riches. It feels itself lifted up by 
a new breath ; and the joy of its regeneration must be 
balm for all its painfiil sacrifices." Another admir<- 
able feature of this early stage of the war, was the 
total absence of aU. bitterness towards the adversaries 

they were about to combat They resisted them, but 

L 
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without insult or contempt. There was no need of 
an experienced eye to judge on which side was right 
and justice. Those who are wrong lose their temper, 
because they feel their weaJoiess; but truth main- 
tains its calmness even when it is aroused. 

I remained in America two months after the break- 
ing out of the war. No change appeared in the aspect 
of New York. Every day saw the arrival of mag- 
nificent troops from the extreme north, — ^the moun- 
taineers of New Hampshire, the wood-cutters of 
Maine, — all men of splendid figure and force, and 
fiUed with a burning desire to put down slavery. 
The enlistment of a vast number of vagabonds had 
considerably improved some of the worst neighbour- 
hoods of the town. Men saw they were laimched into 
a war that would call out into active service at least 
a million of men. Although there was a stagnation of 
affairs, the commercial movement was still immense. 
Liberality, instead of declining, seemed to be more 
and more stimulated. After having furnished the 
national loan, private individuals of New York sub- 
scribed nearly five miUions sterling as voluntary do- 
nations in aid of public expenditure. To this is to be 
added the equipment of most of the regiments, which 
private generosity was unwilling to leave to the charge 
of the State. Nevertheless, donations for purely Chris- 
tian works suffered no notable diminution. Last year 
eleven religious societies of New York collected 
5,560,000 francs,— £222,400,— which is only the di- 
minution of a sixth upon the preceding year. Five of 
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them received 3,795,000 francs,— £151,800,— which 
is only a sixteenth less than in prosperous times. 
But as these societies were subscribed to in part by 
the South, which, of course, has sent nothing since 
the commencement of the war, it follows that the 
donations of the Northern States for Christian works 
during this disastrous year, must have rather in- 
creased than otherwise ; thus fulfilling the words of 
a wealthy citizen of New York, that in those times 
of distress, when every man was being ruined, there 
is but one safe investment for capital, — ^lending it 
to Grod. 

One thing struck me profoundly during those 
months of enthusiasm, namely, the strength the North 
derived jBrom the belief that in this struggle it was not 
only saving the United States, but also the great prin- 
ciples it represented. They felt they were about to 
wage the great battle of liberty and civilisation. Was 
this fatuity ? Is not the existence of this extraordi- 
nary nation a permanent lesson for humanity ? With 
its fall would go out the fire of the grandest beacon 
that ever shone over our stormy sea. Happily its 
faith has not given way ; nor has the result belied 
it. In triumphing over the ordeal it is going through, 
it will add new glory to all that it has already 
cast upon the world for nearly a centuiy. It wiU 
be a moral prodigy well calculated to rouse up the 
latent energies that are slumbering amongst worn-out 
nations. 

As to slavery, the rapidity of its fall exceeds all 
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expectations. Those ^o would appreciate the change 
taking place in men's minds and ccmsciences should 
have seen America in I860. Then we thought that 
four or five generations would pass away before its 
disappearance. Now each post brings the tidings 
of some new measure taken to circumscribe or to 
uproot it. Henceforward the cause of the Union 
and that of Abolition are identical The high table- 
lands of the South are but moderately inclined to 
slayeiy, and cling to the Union, from which com- 
pulsion alone made them withdraw; while the low 
plains, given up to the cultivation of cotton, tobacco, 
and the sugar-cane, are passionately bent on separa- 
tion. Slavery, then, is synonymous in America with 
dismemberment and ruin. The Secessionists tfaran- 
selves, betrayed and abandoned by their idol, have 
learned what it costs, and trample under foot the 
eternal laws of justice and charity. They see that, 
in spite of their solemn fsists and public prayers, Grod 
refuses to protect the institution they have had ihe 
audacity to place under His guardianship. Before 
the terrible reality that is more and more hemming 
them in, illusions must, sooner or later, disaj^ear, and 
then the South will awake as from a horrible dream. 
It win find itself placed in entirely new conditions — 
its influence gone, its fortunes ruined, its pride smitten 
to the ground. It will be penetrated on aU sides by 
those ideas of liberty and himianity against which it 
had raised up such insurmountable dikes, and which 
this invasion of the North will pour in upon it 
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abundantly. As to those twenty millions of firee men, 
whose preponderance is henceforward secured, they 
are irrevocably decided on putting an end, once for 
all, to slavery. They know well that which Europe 
pretended to doubt, that this odious institution is the 
sole cause of aU the evils they are now suffering. 
After having seen all their wealth, and hundreds of 
thousands of their sons swallowed up by war, they 
will acquit themselves in a way that they will not 
need to recommence the struggle. If we except a 
faction hopelessly deadened by political corruption, 
and who, fortunately, are not so very numerous, the 
question of emancipation — ^gradual or immediate — 
is settled in every mind, and will be on every tongue 
when the auspicious hour shall have struck. We 
cannot but feel a deep thrill of joy at the thought 
that the day is approaching when four millions of our 
feUow-creatures wiU again be received into the human 
family ! He who can look forward with indifference 
to such a prospect is not worthy the name of man. 

I shall now terminate this hasty survey. It is but 
a bird's-eye view, an impression resulting from nine 
months' residence in the United States. I shall be 
happy if I have succeeded in shewing the beneficent 
power of truth, free from all human trammels, and 
restored to its primitive condition. Doubtless it is 
laboriously and painfully that this truth makes its 
way in the world. It is with it as with those rivers 
that come down from lofty summits — enormous rocks 
often block up their passage, their channel is nar- 
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rowed, clouds of foam conceal them, — ^they only re- 
gain their even tenor affc^r they have left the moun- 
tain whose flanks they have torn. Such is the crisis 
that religious life is undergoing at this moment in 
the United States. It is the painful regeneration of 
a people, at whose origin strong religious convictions 
presided, but who stiU. opposed to them most for- 
midable barriers. Soon the dark defile will be passed, 
and then the powerful life of America will resume its 
peaceful course. It wUl then diffuse itself with in- 
comparable efiicacy over a renewed soil, and the worid 
will once more leam that the gospel is the salvation 
of nations, as well as of individuals. 



THE END. 
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